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”Samadhi” .l 0 a prestigious word wbioh has 

<>/' ,■ .' 

1 recently heoome inoreasin^y popolari^nnd has found a plaoe eTen 
in common parlance.We find it used in SanaJcrlta literature for 
oenturieSthut at no time in the pastfit seemsythe use of the 
word was so common as it is now.This was heoause Yoga, of 
nhich samadhi is usually taken to he a part, was itself a 
discipline known to very few persons. Yoga, in the past,used 
to he taught only to the chosen few, carefully seleoting studen¬ 
ts fit to reoeire its training after glTing hard tests to 
ascertain one’s curiosity,sincerity,and unflinching faith in 

the Guru and the science he tau^t. 

We find an interesting account of such a 

tradition in the Prashnopanishat ( I.land 2) where it is said 
that ^dien six very oap^le students of hrahmavidya went to 
the famous Guru Pippalada for knowing the ultimate truth, he 
first asked them to stay in his ashrama for one year under 
observation, leading a life full of confidence and faith 
( sbraddha ), penance ( tapes ), and celibacy ( 
then only he would answer their inquiries, if he knew the 

answers. 

Such a tendency of the ancient masters of 
Yoga and samidhi to impart the knowledge they possessed to 
strictly chosen ones only, was instrumental to the faot that 
the secrets of samadhi have so far remained rather obscure, 
and those idio practised it were always very few. This seems 




to have been the oaae even as far baok aa the tine of the 
Bhagavadgltat where Lord Krishna has declared ( Gita, VII, 3») 
that "out of thousands of men there may be one who strives 
for attaining the hipest state, and out of many such rare indi¬ 
viduals there may be hairdly one who actually realises the 
final truth". 

The latter part of Lord Krishna’s declara¬ 
tion may be true even today.But the former part seesas to have 
undergone a little change lately, and at present there are 
many who are keen to understand the state of samadhl,have some 
experience of it,and study it by scientific methods.This 
change has come about just in the past two decades or so, and 
it would be interesting to see how it took place,because it is 
responsible for opening up a new chapter in the history of 
Yoga and aamadhi. 

It all started in the west in the late 
fifties of the present century, idven the halluohnogenio drugs 
like L,S.I).,meaoaline»marijuana,horoin, and speed ( Methedrine 
amphetamine) became popular and their use especially by the 
younger generation in affluent societies increased tremendously. 
All these drugs had a tranquillising effect on the mind, and so 
the turbulent,uneasy,young people,both boys and girls of the 
post-war Europe and America took to them very quickly in order 
to find an escape from their anxieties and frustrations. 

These drugs had many side effects, and due to their notion on 
what are called the * chemical transmitters' in the nervous 
system, they gave rise to many unusual experiences like elation, 





intensifioation of aonoatioaof poaoo and tranquillity, 
universalization of the ego,impersonalization of personality, 
floating in the air, and so on* Sensations of colour beoatae 
very intense and immensely enjoyable, sounds and oolours i^t 
mixed up in experienoe, and one was completely free from any 
awareness of tension, anxieties, worries, and problems. Such experie- 
Jnoes were described as eoataov* nirvana , s«aiadhi,liberation, and 
so on,by the persons using the psyohidelio drugs. Ihe only 
trouble with them was that the experienoes lasted only a few 
weeks, as long as the drug was influencing the nervous system. 
Moreover, after a trip into nirvana was over, the initial problems 
tensions osme back .The worst thing about the drugs was that 
the dependenoe on them went on inoreasing with every dose, and as 
the doses went on inoreasing, the peyohologloal balance of the 
drug addict was found to be progressively vanishing. 

The drugs, in a few years of their use, posed 
a great danger to the well being of the sooiety.Their popularity 
swiftly diminished,but not before hundreds of thousands of 
drug users became permanenlAy crippled mentally. In Ihe be^i-nning 
of the drug wave, it was tbou^t that drugs are the answer to all 
our problmas} they are like a passport to samadhi. But this belief 
was quickly falsified by actual experience, and the drug-induced 
samadhi proved to be nothing more than a sweet halluoinstion.So 
the drug wave dissipated,but it had done a aervioo to Yoga and 
samMhi. These two words which used to be dictionary words 
hitherto, were lifted from their age - old obscurity to the 
forefront of popularity among the talented and resourceful 
young people of the west. This happened about the middle of the 



sixtie^t and ^are ria« to a steady flow of antbusiaata of Yoga 
and aam'ddlii to Indlat the home of the oriental wiadom* Thia flow 
has Inoreaaed ower the yearatand to oater to the needs of the 
one time drag addlota and t^elr frlendSymany Indian GaraSf robed 
or otherwise yhare ooae up daring the past decade or more* 

Ihla does not mean that at present there are 
many Yogis or masters of satmadhi in the field.Iiord Krishna's 
warning that real enlightened ones are always very rarst holds 
good even today .But there is one certain ohanget naaelyi that the 
awareness or oonsolousness of samadhi and Yoga in general hasy 
during recent yeara» increased very oonaiderably. 

With this growth of interest in samadhi and 
allied states* the need for a oomprehenaive study of the oonoepts 
and techniques involved has been inoreasingly felt* Althou^ some 
booKs and journal artiolea on the subjeot have recently appeared 
in many languages* the picture presented in thma is as yet far 
from complete*The present study was undertaken with a view of 
presenting a oomplettag picture of smaadhl aa far as possible* 
including its etjmology* the complexity of the notion, the many 
approaches to it* its varieties and the oonfaaion about them* the 
various aspects* suoh as* philoaophioal* psyohologioal* behavioural, 
ethioal* and social aspects of the state of SOTiadhi, the pre-requi¬ 
sites of the state,and its importanoe to man's future . 

Sam^hi baa been a concept typical of Indian 
Yoge^but its experience has not been limited to the Indian or 
Hindu Yogis alone*There is no doubt that the adepts and holy men 
of all major religlonB had experienced the state of samadhi, • 

?diich they have desoribed in the format of their own religious 
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disolplinea. It ^raa thougjit n 6 oesaaX 7 to atudy these yarlou,* 
desorlptlona alaOf from teij buddhiaa and Safi and Ohriatlaa 
myatioiaa,with a view to compare the views and prooedurea of 
the ancient maatera of aamadhi in India with their oounterparte 
in other regions of the world. In the pagea that follow these 
introductory lines an attempt has been made at auoh a oompariaon 
after first deaorlhing the oonoept and state of aamadhi in all 
ita aspeots. 
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IHE QONOEPT Q? SAMlMI 

The tem 'aamadhi* ia derlred flm the 
root * dhV »whloh meana to put#lay upon, fix upon, to support, or 
to sustain* There is another root * saaadha * i^tU-ch means almost 
the same thing.In one of its applioationa tihLs latter root 
means to oonoentrate, or to fix the eye or mind upon. The word 
' samadhlbam * is derived from this, ehioh means fixing the mind 
in ahetraot oont^plation upon the true nature of the soul, or 
deep meditation or oont^plation.It ia muoh used in Vedantio 
discourse. The word aamadhi has been very commonly used in the 
Yoga texts.It means contemplation not on the nature of the 
soul alone, hut rather an intense state of absorption of the 
mind into any objeot of oonoentration, whloh may be gross or 
subtle,material or abstraot. Thus the word samidhi has a 
wider meaning and application as compared to the word 
samadhanam . 

Apart from the usual sense of deep absorption 
In ^ich it ia used in Yoga, the word samadhi has also been used 
In other senses in Sanakrita literature.For inatanoe,in the 
Samayana of Valmiis:! and Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa, the word ia 
used to indicate a combination or colleotion.In the former 
V Ramayana -IV.33.50il it is used to mean a 3aaadhi,i.e., 
oombination of dhaima and artha . while in the latter 
( Ra^-uvffiDsa “ 1.29) lb means a combination of the five 
elements,called mahabhutas . 
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Samadhi alao aometimea meana a tomb of aoma holy 
person or a master of Yoga.In India one may find many auoh 
samadhi a of great men of the past praotioally everywhere .At 
some places the word ssmadhi has been used to mean reli^oua 
obligation or penance.fhia we find in the works of Kalidasa, 
for instance,in the Shatointala (X.l.) and ICumaraoffliibhava (III. 
24.). 

In Indian languages other than Sanakrita, the 
teim samadhi has foimd a place in different contexts, conveying 
a variety of meanings. Thus bhoogarbhar-samadhi means remaining 
underground in a pit without food or water( and as popular 
belief goes, without air also, although this belief is found 
to be completely false on scientific investigations ),for 
days and weeks. Jala-aamadhi usually means drowning or 
sinking, althou^ it may also be translated as remaining alive 
under water. There is a legend in idle epic Mahabharata that 
Suyodhana, the leader of the Kauravaa, knew the art of 
remaining alive under water, and that ^en every one else on 
his side was killed in the great Mahabharata war,he escaped 
and kept hiding at the bottom of a lake. Demonstration of 
such a power by any Yogi has never been heard of ,but 
there are many »ho can perform bhoogarbhar samadhi. 

The word maha-samadhi is used to mean 
death ( or rather liberation or emancipation ) of pious 
persons, who are supposed to be enli^tened, and thus free 
from the oyole of rebirths. The idea is that just as in 
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aamadhl one getsa absorbed for aoBie bliaeticK ao in tli© greal! 
aamadhi ( maha meaning great ) one ia absorbed for infinite 
time. 

fhere ia another word* * sanjeevanar-aamadhi** 
^ioh indioatea going into msOiar-aamadhi at one's will,not aa 
a result of any disease or any pther fatal oaase. It may be 
called one of the hipest aohievwaents a human being can 
ever have -- to breathe one* s last voluntarily, effortlessly, 
peacefully, and joyfully. Sanjeevanam means bringing to life. 
Henoe aanjeevana - samadhi may be described as a state in 
idiloh one is emancipated without meeting death.There has been 
a well icnown example of this, that of the great saint 
Jnyanadeva, who lived in the twelfth century A.D. A detailed 
desoription of how he went into aamadhi, is available.lt is 
not a mere legend*but perhaps a historioal fact.It may be 
oalled a real maha^samadhi* in the true sense of the word. 

The word samadhi has so far been described 
in its various senses that are more oommon. There are 
other meanings sometimes ascribed to the word, I'diioh we may 
just mention without giving examples from literature.Such 
meanings are« 1) a particular position of the neclc* 

2 ) aooomplishment* 3) ailenoe, 4 ) a religious vow, 

5 ) agreement* 6) perseverance, 7) recompense* and so on. 

This shows clearly how samadhi is a 
complex notion.While we generally use it in the sense of 
a state of Yoga*idiioh is a state of silenoe.deep absorption, 
and a sort of enli^tenment, and very oorreotly so* teohnioally, 
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It should also he remembered that this la aot the only 
meaning oonveyed by the word ' stmiadhl*« 

There Is another Interesting point about 
the word aamadhl, namely*that another word *dhyaaa* seems to 
haYe been much more In use Initially* to Indloate more or 
less the sssie meaning of refleotlon* oontemplatlon*or 
meditation* espeolally at the time of the Vedas.This word 
•dhyiaa|ls,ln all p rob ability *Bitteh older than the word 
* aamadhl* .lor, we find it used in the Vedas at many plaoes 
In the prayers of the vedio seers*while the word samadhl 
is hardly ewer referred to. Thus in the Rigreda we find 
a seer praying to lord Indra with Intense dhyana ( I.16.9.)* 

( V, 33 . 1 .)* .Similarly, there are references in the RigYeda to 
seers praying with intense dhyana for the grace of lord 
Brihaapati ( IV.50.1.) and for protection by gods from 
evil effects ( V.45*11.). Meditation ,it seems*was a common 
routine with the igi^dio seers.laiey are desoribed at one place 
in the RigYeda ( VII.90.5.) as having three (aualities* 
namely,a mind filled with truth,intense dhyana, and the 

practice of saorifiom ( yagnya ). 

In the Vajurveda ( 3^*3.) there is a reference 

to the famous Oavatrl mantra in which the seers pray by 
saying that they are perfoiming dhyana on the most 
excellent radiance of lord Savita. This mantra has ever 
since become the most popular among the foims of prayer 
employed by the Hindus, espeoially the Brahmins*, in their 
daily religious obaervanoaa. 
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The «rord dhyana is derived from tdie root 
' dhyai *i whioh meane to think of, call to mind, ponder over, 
oontemplate, or meditate upon. This root ia sli^tly different 
in meaning from the roots * dha * or * aamadha *. in as muoh as 
it may toe said to indicate a state involving more of an 
intense activity of the mind and more dynamiam. But all the 
three roots, it may toe otoserved, indicate, generally speaking, 
the s^e activity of the mind.Xt vaa pexhaps Patan^ali, the 
well knovn author of the Yogasutra, »ho first drew a clear out 
line between dhy^a and samadhi* 

But even after Patanjali*a days we sometimes 
find the words dhy^a and samadhi used by knowers of Yoga 
as interohangeable woi*ds. Por instance, Pat an jali* s most 
acknowledged commentator Vyasa, while commenting on the defi¬ 
nition of Yoga given by Patanjali ( 1.2.),uses the word 
dba'n»a»»**f{^^dhyiaia for the highest kind of sam a d h i 
called dhamame^arsamadhi . We shall have occasion to 
discuss the state of this samadhi later. 

In the Shvetashvatara upaniahat' ( 1 . 3 *) there 

is a mention of how adepts of meditation realiae the true 

nature of the soul or atman by going into the state of 

r? hyftn^yoga . It is Clear here that the state of dhyana 

mentioned in the upaniahat is nothing short of samadhi, 

and that the upanishat is not differentiating between 

dhyana and samadhi. This tendency of using the word dhyana 
instead of samadhi is quite evident in Buddhist literature. 

Buddha has spoken of many varieties of dhyana whioh. 




we oan very well oonalder as varieties of samadhl in texoie 
of Patan;}ali*8 olaeaifioatiou* 

There is an intereeting; story in the 
Rat^uvamaa of KaXidaaa in vhioh the ^xu Vasistha is said to 
have seen a paat event in the life of king Dilipa in a 
state of dhyana ( 1.73*) • !fhia waa evidently a state of 
aaioadhi as Patanjali would have us believe. It ia needless 
to give more examples of the words dhyana and sayaadhl 
being used in an Indisorimlnating faahion in Sanakzltaf 
althou^ many auoh examples are available.So the modem 
students of Yogafhowever^these two words definitely oonvey 
different meanings.We shall consider that difference at a 
later stage. In our discussion of samadhl in the following 
pages it will be one of our presuppoaitlons that samadhl ia 
a state different from dhyana* 

Such a preauppoaiticn does notyhowever» 
mean that our ancients who used *^6 word dhyana for samadhl 
did so out of any oonfuaion about the two words. It is quite 
evident that they were well verse with the state which we 
now call aamadhi.lt may be said that they used the word 
dhyana in a wider sense as compared to later writings. Their 
experiencing of the state was not discrepant;nor was their 
use of language faulty.Perhaps they did not have the choice 
of words Ddiioh is available to us now. But if today somebody 
fails to differentiate between the two words* and uses the 
word dhyana instead of the word samadhl, and vice versa, then 


It will haTe to be reg^arded sis oonfualon and disorepanoy* 

In our disouaaion of the ivord aamadhi so far, 
ee hare not giiren any detailed suiawer to the queationf What is 
samadhi ? apart from giving the meaning of the word* In faotf 
the whole of the present worhyit may he pointed outf oonstitutes 
an efforttin the maintto answer this important question* We 
are now in a position to begin our attempt stage by stage* 

Oeaoriptiona of the state of aamadhi in traditional 
works such as the ^paniahadStpuranaSt epios like Ramayana and 
Mahabharatat Bhagavadgitat Yogasutra of Patanjalit texts 
called Yog»>upaniidiads» texts of Hathar-yogat and in the works 
of modem wrlter8»are so varied in content and implicationst 
that to give them all at one place one after the other wotild 
probably serve no purpose to biggin with*So the plethora of 
theae descriptions is classified under different heads,and 
presented in the next few chapters with a view to arrive at 
a compact and clear final picture* 

It is essential at the very outset to overcome 
a sort of confusion about samadhi that is found prevailent 
among the modem writers on aamadhi.Actually, the word samadhi 
as used in the traditional works, indioatea two different 
states and not always one and the same state* This may 
appear rather strange,but it is an inevitable conclusion 
idiich every student of aamhdhi must always bear in mind. 

Samadhi in one sense means a state of concentration of the 
mind on a single objeot to the exclusion of thou^^it about 
everything else. 3!his state of conoentration may last for 
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some time after wbioh one comes back to tbe usual state of 
world oonsoiousness* fliis state is a meaiis»not an end* It may 
be said that auob a samadiii is charaoterised by effortyooncen- 
tratloUf excluaiony temporartnessy and a oome-baok* 

In another aense aamadhi means a state 
v^hioh Involves no concentration on any particular object. 

There is no prooesa of elimination or exclusion of thoui^t 
in it. It is effortless and timeless* And it ia once for all. 
This aamadhi marks an end of all effort.lt ia here that the 
end of spiritual discipline is achieved# and so there ia no 
oome-baok from it* This samadhi is devoid of all tdie oharao- 
terlatioa of the foimer kind of samadhi mentioned above* 

It is most cruoial to be aware of the 
world of difference that lies between these two states# 
which are indicated by the same word samadhi. To ignore the 
difference ia to commit a fatal error*And this error has been 
committed by many writers in modem times. We shall oite one 
very conspicuous example in an effort to remove the oonfusion. 

For the sake of clarity let us oall the two types of samadhi 
* aamadhi of return* and * aamadhi of no return*» respectively. 

We shall be describing these in detail in a later chapter* 

A.C.Das} «ho has challenged the possibility 
of the return of a aadhaka attaining nirvikalpa aamadhi 
back to our normal wakeful oonaoiouaness, has oonoluded in an 
article that, "liberation in bodily existence ia a 

1, Da3#A*0*# Advaits Vedanta and liberation in bodily 
existence. Phil.Saat and West, 4#1954-55# 
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standin^i reproach to llluelonlsm'** By the words ’liberation 
in bodily existence* and ’ nirvixalpa eamadhi * tBaa has 
expressed what we have called above the 'samadhi of no 
return* • Baa argues that a return of the aadhaica tKho 
attains to Brahman back to the mundane world is not possible 
without violating the basic position of Advaita Vedanta* 

”'i?he sadhaka '** says Das, ''either 
returns to the mundane world from the niivikalpa samadhi or 
he does not*If he returns, he violates the basic principle 
of advaitism, namely, that when Brahman is realised, the 
world which is unreal is oanoelled*If he does not return, 
ttien there is nobody to report.The difftoulty is that the 
sadhaka still perceives the wotld.Xf the world is, in fact 
unreal,how oan it exist to be presented to one who has 
realised Brahman " 7 

Das,it seems,has nrirsonidmtagdx 

misunderstood the state of samadhi of no return in so far 

as the cancellation or unreality of our usual experience 

is concerned. Ke seems to think that in that state of 

samadhi the world should totally cease to exist for that 

person.As we shall explain later, in the state of samadhi 

of no return the world does cease to exist,but not in the 

sense in nhioh Das would expect it. The ’concept* of the 

world undergoes a change in that state,not the*percept*. 

Das is demanding,it may be pointed out,that both the 

concept and the percept should change in the state of 
rvik«'i pa aqffladhi .And this demand is bom of confusion# 



M niicATii ^ has meide an attempt in an article 


to meet the ohieotion raised by Das, But in his endeaTOur 
to save the state of samadhi from being called an illusion, 
he has actually added to the oonfuaion. He declares that 
rviit^^ oa aeuaadhi is a state of the mind only it is 
not an eternal state^and that it is also illusory in the 
end* Let us qmote his own words to clear the confusion* 

He oaym , "the mind can only twaporarily 


dissociate itself from the body and its contacts, and 
concentrate upon a hi^er and transcendent reality.lt can 
not do this always * It must relax. It is not in the way 
of nature to be always in samadhi* It is like going up into 
a rarefied atmosphere, staying there for a fdxile and then 
coming back to rest in the natural element of the body*. 

The qualities of samadhi brought out 
by Malkani here are quite correct if applied to what we 
have called the * samadhi of return*. His only fault is 
that he has applied them to niryikalpa s^-^ .which 
really is a very different state. The difference between 
the two is very vast, and it should never be ignored. 

People seem to ignore it simply because of the fact that 
both the states are called samlidhi. Ancient writers have 
avoided the possibility of confusion by giving different 



1. Malkani, a.R*, A note on liberation in bodily 

existence.Phil.East and West, 5 ,1955-56, 
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names to the samadhl of no retarn«8uoh as. nirhl.1 a or 
aafaiiprai.1nyata aama dht« jXYanmuicti t 3ah^ a» unmanl »and so on* 
Each of this name indicates some speoial qu®3Lity of that 
state* 

Thus remembering the fact that while 
using the term 'samadhi* one should always be aware of 
whether the concept is being used to mean a state of 
concentration of the mindtor a state whiih involves no 
oonoentratioUf let us now devote ourselves to dsssjdis 
describe the two states thwaselves in all possible 
details* In the ohapter that follows immediately we shall 
discuss ♦samadhi’as a part of the tradition of Yoga* 
especially as brought out by Patan;}alif the author of 
the Yogasutra. 



Chapter 2. 

OQJfQEPT Of SmJmi in ^AtmALl^S YOGAS^gRA. 


Samadhl ia the eighth part, and to he 
aure, the hipest part of the systeai of Indian thou^t called 
Aahtanga- Yoga.Indian thought whloh le traditionally 
referred to aa darshana or tattra-jnyana .ia divided into 
two main groups, reapeotively called the aatika and naatika 
darahanaa . The aatika are those who take the Vedas to he the 
final authority in philosophical matters, while •foe naatlka 
do not entertain any auoh view about the Vedas. Oharvaka, 
Jaina,and Bauddha, are foe foremost aohoola of naatika mat a . 

The principal aatika darahanaa are six, and so they are often 
spoken of aa the ahad-darahanaa . They are i Mimamaa, Vedanta, 
Sankhya, Yoga, Wyaya, and Vaiaheahika.Baoh one of these orthodox 
schools has its book of authority oalled Sutra , whi oh, in 
addition to explaining the basic doctrines of foe school, 
refutes other views in the course of establishing the views 
of its own. All these sutras . it is believed, were composed 
by the sages after the death of Buddha and before the birth 
of Jesus Christ. 

The author of foe Mimamsa sutra was 
Jaimini, and that of the Vedanta sutra, Badarayana. The 
Samkhya sutra, it is said, was written by Kapila .But the 
sutra which we now have, bearing that name, seems to be of 
a very late origin ( probably sixteenth century A,D.),It 


is toelleved by maiay thinkers that the orisizial sutra of 
Kapila is lost.But there is another very old te*t of the 
Sankhya systenii called Sankhya karika* which is regarded as 
the most authoritative hook of the Sankhya system. Its 
author was Ishwarakrlshna. 

i;he Yoga sutra is asorihed to Patan;)ali. 

It is believed to he written in the second century B.O. 

Gotama was the author of the Kyaya sutra, i^le the 
Yaisheshika sutra has ilanada as its author. 

!Hie word sutra in Sanskrita means a thread. 
In philosophioal discourse it means a short preoept or 
aphorism. All the sutra hooks mentioned shove are so called 
heoause they oontain very short,oonoise, teohnioal aentenses. 
Each of these witra hooka has a favourite thfflae ?diioh It 
elaborates. Mimaasa sutra has dharma or duty as its favourite 
th«fle. Vedanta SRitra has propounded the doctrine called 
» Br^^^wig^kg-ranavada *, whioh means brahman is the cause of the 
universe. The speciality of Sankhya is the twentyfive oatego~ 
ries forming the rmiverse.Hyaya is mainly a theory of logical 
thinking, ^ile Vaisheahika is an exposition of the atomic 
theory of the universe. And Yoga,with whioh we are most 
ixitimately oonoemed in this work, has the conoept of 

samadhi as its ohoioeat topio. 

Patanjali's Yogasutra is a book having 

four chapters.The very first chapter is oalled samadhi—pada, 
or the chapter dealing with samadhi. 




In hi a ooimsntary of the very first 
satra of aamadhi^pada t Vyaaa has affiimed Idiat Yoga means 
samadhiivihioh la a quality of the mind belonging to all ita 
atagesi. There are different words used in Yoga for the mind, 
auoh as. ohitta > buddhi « manaa » and antahkarana . Antahkarana 
means an internal organ* Man has in all thirteen orgsuia.Ten 
out of than are sailed external organa. They are : the fire 
karmendriyas or organs of aotlont and the five jnyanendriyaa . 
or organa of knowledge* The five organa of notion arei hands, 
feet, organ of apeeoh, anus, and the sex organ.I!he five organa of 
knowledge are t the organs of si^t, smell, touoh,hearing, and 
taste. These five are oalled the doors throu^ wbdoh the 
internal organs oommunioates with the external world* 

The Internal organ is made of three segments, 
namely* manas * buddhi* and ahamk'ara * Manas is the segment which 
is oalled ubhayatmaka because it has a double oontaot, that 
with the external organs and the buddhi . Buddhi is the se^aent 
whioh receives impacts gathered by the manaa .The manae is said 
to go out through the door of any sense organ, reaoh an obj eot 
of experience, assume ita form and thus grasp it.The manaa 
itself gets modified or affected oy the object in this process, 
and this modification is submitted to the buddhi * whioh has 
the function of reoeiving a modifioation from the mind,ixnder- 
atanding it, fudging it on the basis of ita oomparison with 
stored impressions of past experience, coming to a deoiaion. 




and storing every new experienoe in the form of aamakaraa . 
Ahamkara is the ae®aent supplying the ego feeling or the 
awareness of one* a own being or individuality. She antahkarana 
is usually oalled ohitta^ this word standing at times separately 
for the salients of manaa.buddhi .and so on« and also oolleotl* 
rely for the three of th«a. 

When aamadhiias pointed out earlier,is said to 
be a quality of the ohltta in all its stages, the question 
arises as to how many stages there are in whioh the ohltta 
may happen to be. Vyasa calls these stages ohi11abhoomia » awd 
says that they are i excessively unstable stage ( kahinta )« 
confounded stage ( moedha ). di strap ted stage ( vikshinta ), 
oonoentrated stage ( ekagra ),and oompletely stopped and 
absorbed stage ( niruddha ).Although samadhi is a quality of 
ohltta in all these stages,it does not mesui that it 
manifests itself in all of th^. Only the last two stages 

niruddha make for its manifestation. The first 
three stages are experienced by all of us in daily life. 

The difference between these stages is expl¬ 
ained on the basis of the three gunas . Everything in luc the 
world exoept the soul is supposed to have the three gunas 
ingrained in its nature in vairjring degrees.The three gunas 
are respectively oalled aattvaguna . ra.1 oguna . and tamoguna . 
Sattvaguna is said to give rise to knowledge,\inderatending. 


bri^tnesa, lightness, softness, peace, absorption, virtue, and 



happiness. Ra.1 organa results into activity,instability,violenoe, 
envy, and so on, while tamo,gana is said to produce inertia, 
darkness,heaviness, i^oranae, and the like. Ihia doctrine of 
trigonas is a fundamental basis on vdiioh the Sankhya and Yoga 
view of the world stands. It is explained in detail in 
Sankhyakarika ( 12 and 13 ) * 

Ihe three gunas are always present together 
in any thing, like the wiok, oil, and flame of a lamp. But their 
proportion may go on ohanging so that one of them may predomi-> 
nate by suppressing the other two. 

Qi^tta is also made of the three 
gunas ,and its various stages oome into being according to 
varying proportions of them. The kshipta stage is a product of 
preponderanoe of ra.1 oguna , the moodha stage being produced by 
an excess of tamoguna . The vikahipta stage has boldi ra^oguna 
and tfln»ogu>ta in a dominant position. In the ekagra stage, 
both these gunas are suppressed by aattvaguna . That causes, as 
Vyaaa tells us, the impurities of the mind ( kleahaa ) to be 
washed away, the binding effects of past karma to be alaokened, 
thereby leading the ohitta further to the fifth stage oalXed 
niruddha ,whioh liberates or emanoipates the individual from 
misery in life, and from the oyole of rebirths. 

Samadhi as a quality of the mind is 

manifested only in the ek^ra and ni ruddha stages.In the 

■'' ' ■' of return, 

foimer it is samadhi of oonoentration or samadhi 



while in the latter it is aamadhi without oonoentration, or 
aamadhi of no return. 

For the former type of aamadhi Patanjali 
has used words like aaatpranyata Yoga . aampraJnyata aamadhi. 
aahija aamadhi . and samapatti . As oompared to this, the aamadhi 
of no return ia desoribed by him as nirbija aamadhi . 
aaaapradnyata aamadhi . aaamprajnyata Yoga* or dharmar-meffha 
aamadhi . Svery one of these names has ita own signifioanoe. 

For inatanoe. aampraoyata means a state in whioh some object 
ia known, and that ia the object of oonoentration. SabXja 
meana having some support, whioh ia the objeot of oonoentra¬ 
tion. Aaamprajnyats is the opposite of aamprajnyata, and means 
a state in whioh there is no partioular objeot on whioh the 
ohitta may be oonoentrated.Similarly nirbija ia the opposite 
of 3 abIja ,whiQh also indioates the absenoe of an objeot of 
oonoentration. 

The word samapatti is perhaps used by 
Patanjali as a synonym for aabija aamadhi . It is derived from 
the root * aamapad * fdiioh means to get or attain to, to oomplete 
or aooomplish. Thus * samapatti* means a s cats in whioh the 
ohitta completely unites with an objeot of oonoentration. 

What ia the difference between samapatti 
and 3 amadhi,one may ask. If both the words mean the same 
thing, then »diy should there be two words used to indicate one 
and the same state ? Economy of words, is, indeed, a very special 
oharaoteriatio of the sutra booka. So there must be some 



differenoe between tlie meaning of tbe two wordSy samadhl 
and samapatti. The differenoe is that the word samadhi has a 
wider application than the word aamapattipin as much as it is 
applied to both eabli a and nirtlia samadhi a, whereas, aamapatti 
is never sabl.la or niihliat it is neoessarily aablja oily* 

Thus it may be said that samadhi indicates a whole of which 
aamapatti la only a part, although it is quite a large part* 
Ihus whenever there is an object taken for concentrating the 
mind upon,whether the object may be gross or subtle,material 
or abstract, the state of oonoentration may be called aamapatti, 
samprajnyata yoga ,or samprajnyata ( or sablja ) samadhi * 

Or else it may be said that aamapatti covers 
only the ekagra stage of laie ohitta , while samadhi oovera both 
and nimddha stages. Within the ekagra stage the 
two words have one and the same meaning,but outside it,in the 
niruddha stage the word samapatti has no application at all* 

This brings us to the definition 
of samapatti. Patanjali has defined samapatti in the first 
chapter of the Yogasutra ( I*4-l*)»and has then described its 
varieties and their nature ( I* 42— 46*), and how ultimately 
a constant study of samapatti of the finest type leads to 
the state of niiblja samadhi (1.47-51.). It would be to 
our advantage here, in order to make the concept of samadhi 
clear, to go through a thorou^ discussion of what Patanjali 
has said about samapatti. Pirat of all,the definition as given 
by Patanjali* 


Xo understand the definition ft 
clearly it is necessary first of all to clarify the teims 
Patan;jali has used for defining samapatti. These terms are * 

1) Kaheenayritti ♦ 2) abhi.1ata mani , 3) grahlta , grahana , and 
jBgfahjjjia* and 4) tadan j ana ta * ^e shall explain these tezms in 

a reverse oarder* 

Samapatti is defined as a state called 
-badan-tanata of the ohitta , which means a state of perfect 
contact of the ohitta with an oh^eot of experxenoe and a 
subsequent modification or affeotion ( uparaga ) of the ohit t a , 
whioh is termed a vritti .or pratyaya , or hod^ The ,^it^ is 
supposed to have power or capacity to reach any object*pastt 
present * or future*and material or otherwise* But when it 
grasps an object and assumes its fozm, the vritti arising in 
the ohitta may be clear or blurred* depending upon the impu¬ 
rities present in the chitta ,due to the traces of past 
experience* The objeota whioh the ohitta oan thus grasp*are 
divided under three f^«^tiigQriea* namely* grahlta* grahaam* and 
grahya . 

GrqhVtm means the soul or puruaha , 

Grahana means the thirteen indriyas_ or senses* including five 
oognitive senses*five motor organs, and three internal organs. 
Grabyft means that which oan be accepted or experienced by the 
sense organs.lt includes ien elements, namely, the five m|£^ 
bhootaa , namely, earth, water, fire, air, and space, and their five 




subtle forms called ta3amatraa « whioh are# ahabda tanmatra nMoh 

la the subtle form of apaoa. apar^a tanmatra ^ioh is the 
subtle form of air, roopa tanmatra whloh la the subtle form of 

flrSf rasa taomatra whloh la the subtle form of water^ and 

gandha tanmatra whloh la the sqpbtle form of earth* fhus In 

these three oatagorlea are Ineluded twenty four out of the 

twenty five tattraa or baalo elements recognised by Sankhya 

and Yoga* 

In Patanjali’s definition aamapatti 
la defined as taday^j soiata on any obj eot belonging to one of 
the three oategories of grahlta * grahana * or ^rafaya * We have 
already eaq?lained these terms. Patan^ali glvea an example to 
make his definition olear* The example is of abhi^ata mani t 
i*e*t a preoious gem* The example la given to explain the fact 
that when the ohltta beoomea purified like a preoioua gem by 
the washing away of its impurities*it oan behave like a gma* 
that is to 3 ay»;juat as a gem shows the oolour of anything in ita 
vioinity as if it is its own oolour,aimtlarly the ohltta can 
ahow in itself,in the form of vnttl,.pratyaya , or all 

the qualities of an ob^eot, thereby bringing forth complete 
or higher knowledge of the objeot into oonswiousnees,whenever 
the ohltta is direoted to that objeot,and it happens to stay 

on the object ( tatstha ) awhile* 

But the ohltta of all of us oan not usually 

be compared to axi abhlJ ata manit beoause there are many impu¬ 
rities aooum^aated in it. Unless these are removed from the 





ohitta , its grasp of the ob^eot and the resultant upara«a 
remains unolear and distorted*Thus the icnowledge of the object 
arising in the ohitta is inoomplete* The removal of impurities 
from the ohitta and thus to mahe it pure like a ozystal ( mani ). 
is something very essential for the state of samapatti to 
oome into being* Xt is achieved in the state oalled kaheena - 
vritti * 

Yritti * as we have already seen,means 
anything that happens in the mind, a thou^t, emotion, imagination, 
experlenoe, idea, and so on* Our minds always present an unceas¬ 
ing play of vrittia *We are always thinking about various things, 
persons, and ideas,belotiging to the past, present, and future* 

These vrittia arise out of traoes of past experlenoe,oalled 
vasanas . and mm eaoh vritti ,in its turn,strengthens the 
vasana ^diioh has given birth to it* Thus there is a oontinuous 
oycle in our minds of the vasanas and vrittis * This prooess 
distraots the mind and makes it unsteady*Suoh a mind can not 
oonoentrate and be steady unless it is properly trained to be 
silent by an understanding of the process of desire which keeps 
it constantly moving after objeoys of enjoyment* 

If suoh a training ie sucoessfully oarried 
on it results into a state of the ohitta which is devoid of 
vrittis .That state is oalled ksheenaviltti .PatanJali has 
mentioned it as the pre-requisite to the state of samapatti* 

We are now in a position to state Patanjsli^ s 
definition of samapatti in its complete form. Hie ,sutra ( 1.41*) 
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may be translated into English as folloirs 

•* When the ohitta becomes ksheenarritti and therby 
pure like a precious gemiits steadiness and deep absorption 
into any object belonging to the three categories of knower» 
knoim, and means of knowledge* is the state of samapatti 

Samapatti is thus a state of knowing or 
experiencing an object of concentration deeply*grasping, so to 
say* its essence or substance in a bright, illumined* clear fom. 
The ohitta *in that state* is filled completely with an aware¬ 
ness of that object alone* there being no hindrance osEUsed by 
any other vritti . 

This is a state which our ancient seers 
of the vedic period described as dhyana .It is what we have 
called earlier the 'samadhi of return *• It is what Patanjali 
describes as samorajnyata sam'adhi . 

There are four main varieties of this 
kind of samadhi .Patanjali has named them respectively as 
Vi tarka. viohara . ananda. and asmita . The process of samapatti 
is*to be sure,the same in all of them. But the object of 
concentration is different in each. In vitarka samadhi the 
ohitta is fixed on a gross object which can be experienced 
by the sense organa. In viohara samadhi one of the subtle 
states of the five elements* called tanmatras foarms the 
object of concentration. Inanda samadhi has*for the object 
of oonoentration* the indriyas or sense organa themselves. 

And aaaita samadhi is the one in which the aadhi^a is 


aware only of the ego feeling* called ahamk arh * coming faoe to 



faoe with the eoul or puruaha . IPhese four varieties of 
samadhi are mentioned in the Yogaautra (X.17*) while desorl- 
hing aamprajnyata Yoga * 

We would have to answer one question 
here»before prooeedlng further* Fatanjali here speaks of 
four varieties of samadhi.Aa mentioned earlierthe also has 
desoribed three varieties of samapattif namely grahiti, * grahana 
grahya aamapattl* If samadhi and samapatti y as we have 
arguedt are one and the same so far as they indicate a state 
of concentration on an objeotythen is there any icajdc«KtteKtim«Kx 
relation between the two ways of olassifying them ? And la 
there any differenoe between the three classes of samapatti 
and four olaases of samadhi referred to above ? 

On scrutiny this question turns out to 
be very simple • The four varieties of samadhi can be exaotly 
accommodated into the three varieties of samapatti. Thus the 
vitarka and vioh^a varieties of samadhi are nothing else but 
grahya samapatti * ananda samadhi is graihana samapatti y and 
garni -fa a aaffliadhi is nothing different from grahita samapatti . 
fhus whether we classify them into three or four oategoriesy 
in different oontextSy the conoepts* samadhi'and'samapatti' mxm 
have only one common meaning • 

Now we enter into a more intricate 
and rather hair-splitting desoription and olassifioation of 
samadhi , based on a oonsideration of the intensity of the 



process of oonoentration inrolyed in it, and the fineness of 
understanding associated with it. 

Aocording to this olassifioation ,Fatanjali 
has divided the vitarica aamapatti into two groupa.jf Ihe 
first he calls aavitarlca aamapatti ( 1.42*). This vailety 
has, as its oharaoteristio mark,a mixture of three things whioh 
are really speaking separate and very different from each 
other. These three things are i the word, its meaning,and its 
idea oi‘ knowledge, respectively oalled shahda t artha , and jnyana . 

While one is oonoentrating upon any objeot, 
say, a cow, there are these three things which one may be aware 
of, either singly or oolleotively. Thus the word 'oow* is 
different from the ob;j eot or animal * oow*. They have wholly 
different qualities.For inatanoe,the word is just a sound 
when spoken,and heard,and just a shape in two dimensions when 
written. The object oow has a colour,size, shape, and many other 
quali ties ^hioh are |iot shared by the word. Again, the knowledge 
of the oow that arises in the ohltta as a result of concen¬ 
tration has qualities that are different from those of the 
word and the objeot. 

But although these three elements associated 
with the knowledge of an objeot are actually separate and 
distinct, they are not so in experience of the abject in the 

state of savitarka aamapatti . The experience ( bodha or 
pratyaya ) here is that of a mixture in whioh the three ele¬ 
ments appear indistinct* 


When one goes on praotiaiag the 
eavitarica. aamadhl for a length of time on the same objeot, 
the role of the woxrd for that ob;)eot and ite idea ( vlkalpa ) 
goes on diminishing progressively* and only a olear awareness 
of the ob;Jeot alone goes on filling the ohitta ocwmpletely. 

!l?hi8* as Patanjali defines ( I *43)* is the state called 
nirvitarka aamapatti * In it the faoEulty of concentration 
becomes intense and pure, there being no mixture of eluents, 
and also the awareness of the fact that one is oonoentrating 
is not operating, fhus in this state there is a oomplete 
unity between the objeot and the mind*and thus the knowledge 
arising in the mind in respect of the object is oomplete* 
that is to say* the real nature* subs tanoe* or the essence of 
the object is revealed thoroughly in the state of niryitarka, 
samapatti * 

Vi Ohara samadhi * which differs from 
vitarka sam^bl not in respect of the process involved* but only 
in respect of the object involved,is also divided into two 
parts* respeotively called saviohara and nirviqhara * Both 
these varieties have a subtle object ( c*g.,the tanmatras _) 
of oonoentration, and in that they differ from the vitarka 
samapatti * which is characterised by oonoentration onx a 
gross ( sthula ) object. 

The difference between saviQh'ai^a. -seC 
and nirviOhara explained ( 1.44*) on the same lines. 




That is to say that aaviohara involves a mixture of the 
object,its name,and idea in experienoe while oonoentrating, 
Jiiryiobara, oontains pure experienoihg of the object 
alone. This is oalled the hi^er perception of the Yogin,or 
Yogeja pratyakaha in Indian Philosophy. It is also oalled 
pralnya * Prajnya means intelleot.Our intelleot is 
nomally dependent on ordinary experienoe and imowledge deri¬ 
ved from it,which may be true or false. 

Samadhi prainya is a apeoial kind of 
intelleot, the higher or superior kind,¥Moh is very rare, 
because very few of us achieve the purity of mind, which is 
a pre-oondition to saaiadhi prajnya . It is a product of a 
mastery of the niiviahara aamapatti . Patanjali has declared 
( 1,47.) that by such a mastery the mind gets very much 
purified,i.e., devoid of the impurities caused by rajoguna 
and tam oguna .lt results into a state of enlightenment and 
peaoe ( adhyatmapraaada ), giving rise to the higher kind 
of intelleot,whioh is oalled * ritambhara prajnya S i.e., 
un—failing intelleot,beoause it never fails to grasp the 
true nature of an object upon whioh it is cast. ( 1,48.). 

This higher intelleot does not need the 
help of the sense organs for gaining knowledge. The ordinary 
intelleot whioh w© all have does need such a help.Por instance, 
if we close the eyes, we can not see a thing.But when the 
higher intellect opens up,it can grasp any objeot without 
the agency of a sens© organ, and know the idiol© truth about it. 





What ahoiild one do after the rltamhhara 


prajnya starts funotloninj ? This would he an important 
question. Patan;iali says here ( 1.50.) that onoe the higher 
intellect goes into notion,it taites charge of the mental 
activity of the master of Yoga, and its own influence oounter- 
acts the influenoe of ordinary intelleot. This higher intelle¬ 
ct should be directed to finer and finer ohjeotsfDhejreare two 
states of samadhi involving objects finer or subtler than 
those in the nirvioh^a state . They are respectively called 
ananda and asmita aamadhis . In the formert concentration is 
effected on the sense organa, and in the latter,the ego 
feeling supplies the support for oonoentration. 

Thus there are in all six varieties of 
sabija samadhi . They are, we may say, the six rungs of a 
ladder that ultimately leads to the samadhi of no return. 

Our diaoussion so far may be summarised 
by saying that samadhi is of two main hinds, and the foimer 
hind is subdivided into six types.This gives rise to two 
further questions i first, how a passage from the samadhi 

of the first hind to a samadhi of no return is made possible ? 
And then, are there any clearout stages leading an ordinary 
person step by step to a state of samadhi ? 

We shall take up the second question for 
disoussion first. And here, too, Patanjali*s Yogasutra will 
be our main source of information. 




The queation may toe formulated in another 


way thus * if kaheenavritti state of the mind is a necessary 
pre-oondition to samapatti, then what are the means to attain 
that state in whioh the vrittis are put to rest ? For an 
answer to this question, we must first examine what the vrittis 
are, what their nature is, and how they are overcome. 

Vrltti , as we have otoserved earlier,is any 
activity or modification of the mind. Vyasa has compared the mind 
to a river ( commentary of 1.12.) flowing in two directions, 
either towards emancipation or towards sin. Just as there are 
waves or ripples on the surface of water, there are vrittis on 
the surface of mind.These vrittis are divided toy Patanjali 
( 1.5.) into two main groupa.namely, klishta and aklishta . 
iQ.isfata vrittis are those which are toom out of the eiffliotions 
of the mind called kleahas . Aklishta vrittis are those whioh 
arise in the mind after the kleshaa are removed frcan the mind 
throu^^ practice of Yoga. 

According to another olasaifioation the 
vrittis are divided into five classes ( I. 6.),respectively 
called pram^a ( knowledge from a valid source ), viparyaya 
( illusory Knowledge ), vikalpa 0 mere ideas or word knowledge), 
nidri, ( sleep ), and amriti ( memory ). Man’s mind at any time 
is supposed to toe a play ground of one or more of these vrittis . 

A vritti may arise from sense experience, 
in which the ohitta gets affected toy its contact with an otojeot 
of experience, or from inference in whioh a present experience 
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gives rise to the idea of another experienoe associated 
with it. Or a vrittl may arise from testimony or auldiority of 
a hooic or a personii leading to trae icnowledge. 

Many a time our knowledge ( or rather our 
belief ) turns out to be false beoauae it is based on oonfuaion 
or insuffioient information.for inatanoe»in insuffioient light 
a rope is mistaken for a snake.Ittiia is viparyaya vrltti , or 
mistaken belief, whioh oan be replaced lateiw on by a true 
belief when oonditione become favourable. 

Vikalpa vritti differs from viparyaya in 
as much as it is neither true nor false.If it were true, then 
it would be counted as pramana , and if false, it would be the 
same as viparyava . But it is different from both. It purports 
to signify something,but actually fails to signify anything, 
for instanoe when we say the words 'golden mountain* or a 
•winged horse',we app€urently are using the words oorreotly,but 
actually the words do not point to anything actually existing 
in the world. Thus vikalpa means a hollow idea created by the 
use of words in such a way that two ideas which are quite 
meaningful are connected to form an idea whioh appears to be 
meaningful,but is, actually,lacking any meaning. 

Sleep is defined as a vritti in whioh there 
is an experience of the abscuice of things ( 1.10.).And 
memory is the revival of the trace of past experimoed 


stored in the mind 
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We now dome to the question of ovoj>- 
ooming the vrlttia .The means to this end arenas mentioned by 
Patanjali, ( I»12.) two. They are * ahhyaaa * and Yairaigya . 
Abhyaaa means an effort to achieve stability of the mind 
( athiti ) ,vfhioh is a state undisturbed by the vrittia .Qur 
minds usually present a continuous flow of vjdttia of 
various kinds .They go on arising oeaselessly.While one sub- 
si des» there arises another vrittl oonneoted with itiand that 
in its turn give birth to a third one before it dissipates. 

Thus an unbroken oyole of them goes on. To break this oyole, 
one needs to prGtotlae several things, such as, the external 
parts of Yoga, called the bahiranges , and also the esoteric 
parts, called antarangas . All these practices constitute what 
is called abhyasa . We shall discuss these practices in detail 
after a while. 

Yairagya is the other means of overcoming 
vrittis . It is the opposite of raga . Raga means liking, attract¬ 
ion, or desire for en.lovment. Vairagya means the absence of 
desire. As long as we are caught up in the process of desire, 
we go on seeking after achievements,pleasures, and ego-fulfill¬ 
ment.Man's whole life may be described as a manifestation of 
the process of desire. It gives rise to toe unbroken ohain of 
vrittla . So if the vrittia are to be ovei:*oome, one must go at 
their source and remove that source itself. That source is 
raga , and the way to remove it is vairagya . 


Both these means are to be applied simultane- 
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oualy* Cheir joint action is very effeotire in silencing tlie 
mind. Yairagy a puts an end to the process of running after 
various hinds of en.1 oyment» Ahhyasa oan not he practised pro¬ 
perly unless such a spade-work is done through vairagya . Two 
kinds of vairagya are recognised by Patanjali. He calls thwri 
the lower one and the higher one*(I*l^f16.). The lower one 
marks an absence of the desire for enjoyment of all objeotSf 
' those which oan actually be experienced,like sex, eating, wealth, 

and riches, as also those ^ich are only heard of, such as, 
heaven, and the pleasures one gets there. 

This lower vairagya helps to strengthen 
abhyasa , which, in turn, is supposed to lead to the higher kind 
vsix^etfora ,whioh is called para-vairagya . It comes about as 
a result of eiaightenment, or iznderstanding the real nature of 
the world.lt indicates total freedom from the prooesa of 

desire in its entirety, idiioh is, in itself, the highest state 

<e 

of true knowledge.This xatimately leads to emancipation in 
this very life, oalled kaivalya in Yoga terminology. 

This brings us to a detailed oonaideration 
of » abhyasa * . We shall oonaider the antarangas first. There 
are three parts included in this.They are respectively 
called, dharana . dhyina^ and saaadM . 

Patanjali has defined dharana ( III.l.) as 
« placing the ofaitta firmly and without distraction, on any 
objeot, oalled deaha ”. This is the first step of 

% 
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«Besha" means a plaoe.The place where the mind ie to he 
kept fixed may be some part of the body like the various 
ohakras or lotuae»,or the tip of the nose or the ton^ie,or 
the mid point between the eye- brows,or the top of the head, 
or the flame of l±^t whioh oan be viaualised there.Or *lae 
it may be some point or thinfe outside the body# like a 
picture or an idol or image, and ao on. 

Fixing the mind on a deaha means stopping 
the natural tendenoy of the mind to keep on wandering 
from thou^t to thou^t and from ob^eot to ob^jeot. tf we 
just watoh the activity of the mind silently for a while, 
it oan be observed that there is a constant chain of 
thoughts of various kinds going on in it» ceaselessly.There 
is a constant flow of impacts from the external world 
gathered by the sense organa and sent by the manas compo¬ 
nent of the ohitta to the buddhi . This experiencing on the 
part of the buddhi gives rise to a revival of connected 
aamskaraa .In them a place is given to the trace of the 
present experience, ehen that experience is over. Thus the 
store of the traces of experience ( samskoras ) ever goes on 
increasing. 

What happens i^en the doors of the sense 
organs are oloasd.for instance,when we are not seeing or 
hearing, or tasting, or smelling, or touc hing anything 7 It 
is interesting to note that the mind is still aotive in 
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suoh a 3tat«, and iflie prooeas of ravival of past expeilenoe 
atm goes on In an undisturbed manner. As pointed out by 
Bertrand aussell^ ,”it la one of the merits of the human 
mind that It Is oapable of framing abstraot ideas, and of 
oonduoting non-aenaational thoui^it.In this it la supposed 
to differ from the mind of animals". 

This prooeas of entertaining thou^ts in 
the absenoe of sensations goes on in the mind with the help 
of two rehiolestnamely. Images and words, ^hen the eyes are 
closed,we still see the events,things, and persons in the 
foxm of images.And we also go on talking with ourselves 
without aotually uttering words ahAud • But v.hile talking 
in this way we do make Inoipient movements of the apparatus 
of speech, of which we are never usually aware. 

It la essential that in the state of 
dharana these two processes of seeing images and talking to 
ourselves must be stopped oomplstely.Otherwise they keep on 
distracting the mind and making it wander in various 
directions. If one sucoeeda in putting an end to this 
double process,the state cf dharana oan be ekperienoed. 

The mind may be compared to an utterly 
indiaoiplined and untrained horse idxioh knows no rest, 
and whose very nature it is,to have constant instability 


Bussell,Bertrand., The analysis of Mind,1951, PP«213* 





and turbulenoe • If you go to oatoh auoh a horsey it runs 
ereu Ji|io:^e wlldXy*She human mind beharea in the same manner. 

To try to fix it aomeehere without movement is next to 
impossible. In the Bhagavadgita ( VI.34*)i Arjuna has 
given expression to this difficulty by saying that the 
mind is exceedingly unsteadyyand it is as difficult to 
control and paaaify it as to bring the wind under one* s 
control. Lord Krishna has answered this difficulty by 
declaring ( VI. 35.) that although there is no doubt that 
the mind can hardly be brought under oontrol,yet, it is 
possible to achieve this throu^ abhyasa and vaimgya . 

How is a wild horse brought under oontrol ? 
Obviously* by restricting its movements to smaller and s ma ller 
areas, and then training it to move gracefully in a limited 
area in the required direction. The same is true about 
the mind also. Its wild nature is first to be changed into 
sobriety by vairagycu and then the mind thus sobered is to 
be trained to remain attached someehere in a state of poise, 
this is the essential feature of the process of dharana . 

In it, the mind is not allowed to trans" 
gress the limits of a restricted area called desha .This is 
like tethering a horse or putting it in an area surrounded 
by a fenoe or a oompxiund wall. The mind is not pin-pointed 
in that state of dhiranai it oan move, but not outside the 


boundary of the desha. 
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Tlie difference between the usual unt-oour- 
trolled state of liie mind and dh^ana is that while in the 
fotmer the movement of the mind is wholly unrestrioted* in 
the latter there is a reatriotion on it* It is perhaps a 
difference of quantity* not of quality .But there is a quali¬ 
tative differenoe alao*b8oause of the preaenoe or absence 

of vaira^a * 

Thus dharana is a state of slowing down* It 
marks a beginning of stability*balanoe, peaoe, and understaih- 
ding* These qualities can be made stronger and more* effec¬ 
tive with Inoreasing praotioe* 

Iftiarana is a prooesa of knowing* or being 
aware of, or oonsoious of }. It may be called a process of 
experiencing. There is an image or a word or an idea,whioh 
is entertained in the mind again and again*while all other 
thou^ts are driven out from -ttie mind.What happens in the 
mind due to its contact with the image or Idea, is called 
Podha or oratyaya . It is the awareness, oonsoiousnesa or 

experience of the object of concentration. 

In the ususul un— controlled state there 

are a number of pratyayaa arising in the mind one after 
the o ther, there being no particular connection between 
them.The oratyayas are many, and the objects, too, are many, 
la dharana , the pratyajaa are still many*althou^ tlwir 
number is considerably reduced.And the vailety of object 
vaniahe*,there being only one object on whiwh the mind is 
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oonoentrated. With praotioe the variety of pratyava also 
atarta dimiziishixigtheoausef out of the many pratyayaa of 
the ain^e deaha only on a few attract the mind more than 
others.As praotioe oontinueat there ia a tendenoy to entertain 
only one pratyaya again and again. When this starts kp is lag 
happening, one is on the threahold of dhyina . 

Patanjali has defined the state of 
dhyana ( III, 2.) as 'undisturbed oontlnuity of pratyaya 
There are three factors called ' triputi *, at woric in this 
process of dhyana . They are s awareness of one's own existanoe, 
( dhyata ), awareness of the prooeaa of oonoentration ( dhyana ), 
and awareness of the otojeot of oonoentration ( dhyeya ). 

These three factors have a joint notion.They are intermingled 
in the process of dhyana . 

One may very well rememher here the 
definition of aavitarka aamapatti of Patanjali which we have 
discussed at length earlier, especially the fact that in it 
there is a mixture of three factors, namely, word, its meaning 
in the form of the ohjeot of oonoentration,and knowledge or 
hodha . If we plaoe the two C definitions together,then it 
would he very clear that there ia hardly any difference 
between the two states of dhyana and savitarka samapatti . 

There ia a very apt description of the 
state of dhyana in the Brihad Yogi Yajnyavalicya smriti 
( Ik, 182 .).It is described as a state in whioh the buddhi 


aliaflitcaja«iaaPaai sense organa* and tlie ob^eo t of oonoentmlion, 


are all held together in a stand-still oondition. 

It is easy to see that this definition 
dhy^a applies equally to the state of samapatti also. 

It may be pointed out that dharana brings about a ksheena- 
vrittl state,whioh results into purification of the mind, 
thereby giving rise to the oapaoity of the mind to remain 
associated with an objeot of oonoentration without any 
hindranoe of another viltti or thou^t#l’hi3 oapaoity is 
desorlbed by words suoh as uparaga , tadatmya , and tamnayata * 

And this is idiat is oommon both to dhyana and savitarka 
sam apatti * 

What is the differenoe between dharana and 
dbya^a ? Both are states of oonoentration of attention,but 
the intensity differa.fThe * triputi * is present in both.It 
may be sitid that dharana lies mid-way between usual mental 
activity, and dhyana * The variety of thoughts is ovex^whelming 
in usual mental aotivity#meagre in dhyana , and absent in 
dhyana * The three fom a oontimous process whioh goes on 
narrowing itself.So the differenoe between dharana appears 
to be more of a quantitative rather than qualitative nature. 
The movement of thou^t in dharana may be compared to the 

running of a bunoh of horses over a raoe-tract, while that in 

movement of a railway enging . 

Out of the three inner parts ( antarang^ ) 
Q'f abhya^sa , we have so far discussed the first two* The third 
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paxt, TAiiioii ia the piiinaol® of the eightfold diaoipline of 
Yog%ha3 also been dlsouaaed in detail in the earlier pages. 

But it would be interesting to see how Patanjali defines 
aamadhi, the third part of antaranga Yoga# in relation to 
dharana and dhyana . Patanjall's definition,literally translated 
into Bn^ish,would be something like thisi ( III. 3*}. 

" That dhyana itself ( tadeva), Tshen the object 
of oonoentration alone shines forth into oonsoiousness 
C arthamatranirbhasam ),and when the awareness of one* s own 
exiatenoe vanishes for the time being ( swaroopashunyamlva ) > 
ia aamadhi”. 

This definition of aamadhi is very muoh 
similar to the definition of nlrvitarka samapatti (l.43»)*T'diioh 
we have already disoussed in some details.Prom this it ia 
clear that here, by the word aamadhi Patanjali does not 
mean the states falling under aavitarka and saviohara 
varieties of samapatti. Those two states, as we have argued, 
can be oonaidered under dhyana . 

But then,if dhyana and aamadhi are two 
different states, how oan we, one may ask, and quite pertinently 
so, group some of the varieties of aamadhi under dhyana , 
without giving rise to oonfusion t Is there any confusion 
then, in the Xogasutra of Patanjali about the states of 
dhyana and aamadhi ? 

This question,it may be pointed out with a 
kind of emphasis,must be answered in the negative. The two 




states, if we see tliem olearly, are not »4iolly exoluaire of 
eaoh otlier* On the whole the two states are guite distinot, 
hut at oertain points they do show a sort of oyerlapping. 

Or we may say that there is a fringe whioh belongs to both 
dhyana and samadhl . And the first two yarieties of aamadhl, 
namely, sayltarka and aaviohara may be said to be border line 
oases whioh oould be grouped on both the sides. Of oourae, 
Patanjall has not at all said eill this explicitly .But this is 
what we oan alearly deriye from his definitions of samapatti . 
dhyina. niryitarka aamapat ti . and samadhi . 

[Chia whole discussion was Initiated in an 
effort to answer the question if there are any clear out 
stages throu^ whioh one oan lead the mind to the state of 
samadhi. This was the seoond of the two questions raised on 
page 32 , and our answer, as a result of the disouasion so far 
is, that there are three stages throu^ whioh a sadhaka oan 
go. But merely pointing to those three stages, as we haye so 
far done, and deaoribing them at some length, bringing out 
their essential features and diatinotiye oharaoteristios, is 
not of muoh use In itself. Because a person who may be interes¬ 
ted in praotiaing the three stages oan not start doing dharana 
without some preliminary preparation. There are hundreds of 
examples of persons who haye yery seriously tried to calm the 
mind and fix it on some object of oonoentration,for years, 
without any suooess. 


Why should dharana . whioh is the yery 




first step in the direotion of oonoentrating and paaaifying 
the mind,he so diffioult for moat of us ? That is because 
it requires certain qualities of the ittind,whioh must already 
be there. We are not bom with them.They need to be Tery 
carefully oultivated. And unless they are there, it is not 
possible to steady the mind. 

So it is most important while disouasing 
the oonoept of samadhi to understand what those primarily 
essential qualities are, and how they are oultivated, so that 
the mind oan learn peaoe and oonoentration. We shall discuss 
these pre-requisites of samadhi in the next chapter. 




Chapter 3 . 


PREREQUISITES Qg SAMlmi 


In th® last chapter the oonoept of 
aamaOhi waa examined and the stages preoeding the state of 
samadhi were mentioned. It hehovea us now to explain idiat 
qualities one must possess so as to be able to have an actual 
e*perienoe of that state of tranquillity and peace. 

This diaoiplinning of the mind is a 
matter very largely of ^Jianging the attitudes and tendencies 
of the savage mindy and developing a sort of understanding of 
the nature and working of the mind. 

^e essence of the whole discipline may 
be expressed in one word as ** chittashuddhi "» meaning,' cleanli¬ 
ness of the mind’* On® should first know here what makes the 
mind unclean, or,what are the impurities of the mind. The Yoga 
view of the impuidties of the mind traces the impurities to 
two souroesi nameljf't the igunaa , especially rajoguna and tamoguna . 
and the kleshaa . We have made a reference to the kleshaa in 
passing, in the last chapter. They fonu one of the most funda-> 
mental presuppositions of the science of samadhi,Hence it will 
be ver^'’ useful to desoriblimg them at some length before procee¬ 
ding further with the consideration of chittashuddhi . 

kleshaa are often called kashibra s, 
meaning dirt or impurily, and ohittamalaa , mala also meaning 
dirt or impurity. They are said to be present in the mind 
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'f ainoe the begliming of life.Metaphyaioally speaking they ore 

supposed to he In exiatenoe in the ohitta since the very begi¬ 
nning of oreation.fhe word * kleaha * means pain, and these are 
called kleahaa heoauae they are the root oauae of pain 
experienced by the individual in life. In a sense creation is 
said to be beginningleaa ( anadi ),because there are an infinite 
number of oyolea of evolution and involution that have taken 
place in the past, and nhen the first cycle started, it can not 

\ 

be conceived at all.The kleahaa are also supposed to be 
an^i in this sense. 

kleahaa may be described as innate 
or inborn tendenoies of the mind. There are five such instinc¬ 
tive tendencies according to Patanjali*which are observed uni¬ 
versally among all living beings.They are * ( II .3*) avidya , 
q gmi ba, ra^a » dveaha. and abhinivesha . one except the liberated 
individual is free from the influence of them at any time.The 



which keep all of us bound to the world full of misery and 
ignorance. 


Let us consider the five kleahaa one by 
one. The last one first. Abhinivesha means the desire for the 
continuance of life, or, in other words, fear of death. This 
tendency is exhibited by all living creatures.The next two, 
namely, raga and dvet^a are like the two sides of a ooin. Raga 
means liking. TJvesha means hate.Every one of us likes certain 



thinga* persona* situations and ideas* and has a dislike for 
oertain others♦liking is developed for those things which 
give pleasure* and an opposite feeling develops kspt against 
those things thioh result in pain and disoomfort.The objeots 
of love and hate may ohange from time to time* but the 
tendency itself is inborn. And it is one of the chief sources 
of misery in human life. 

Aamita means the ego feeling, or the 
faculty of self esteem and pride. This has ever been one of 
the most misohievous factors in human history.^nt for this* 
human life would have been much more peaceful and ;}oyful, and 
many great wars killing hundreds of thousands of men oould 
have been avoided. 

Avidya is the most important among the 
kleshas . ^t is said to be the mother or breeding ground of 
the rest of them. Vidya means right knowledge. Avidya is 
the opposite of ri^t knowledge* whioh may take various forms, 
suoh as* partial knowledge* imperfect Knowledge, confused know¬ 
ledge* or false knowledge. It may also mean laok of knowledge 
or ignorance.Various schools of Indian Philosophy have, all 
of them, recognised avidva as the basic source of miaeiy in 
human life,hut they have eaphasised its nature in different 
ways. In Yoga avidya is defined as ’mistaking what is 
impemanent ( anitya ) ,un-sacred ( ashuohi) * miserable (.^ikkha), 
and not-self ( anatma ). for the opposite,i.e., peimanent* 


saoredf pleaauratolttt cmd self* Sho aet of first four quail ties 
iDslongs to t^a pxatcrlti and Its evolute8,or In experlenoe» to 
the world of objeota.lIThe second set of qualities belongs to 
the soul or purusha .Thus ayidyi, in Yoga means a oonfusion 
between the nature of the purusha and pralcrlti , or the soul and 
other things, suoh as, the body,and ob^eota of experienoe. 

These five kleshaa have four different 
levels of manifestation, suoh as, dormant ( praaupta ), attenuated 
( tanu ), intercepted ( viohhinna ) , and sustained ( udara ). 

When an innate tendency is actually expressing itself in one*s 
behaviour and producing its result, it is said to be in the 
udara state.When it is tomporarily imoiaiered by another ten¬ 
dency it is said to be in the viohMnnia state. When the tendenoy 
is not allowed to manifest itself for a long time,its force 
gets weaicened,and it goes into a state sailed tarn .It can 
be revived from suoh a state londer favourable oiroumstanoes. 
^Vhen, dus to understanding and enlightenment, the tendenoy is 
overcome, it recedes into the prasupta state from Tidiere it 
does not revive even in favourable conditions, just as seeds 
which are burnt do not germinate even ^en good soil,moisture 
and heat are available. This is the state which the 
attain when one becomes an enXi^tenad person ( jivanmukta) • 

This is explained beautifully in Patanjall^s Yogasutra (II. 4.). 
and ( II.5.). 

I^ kleshas and the aunas ( especially 
rajoguna and tamoguna ) are the impurities of the mind which 
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must be washed away for oblttaahuddM to happen, then it may 
naturally be asked as to what different means there are for 
aohieving it. An answer to this question is the main topio of 
this chapter. 

We shall begin our answer by mentioning 
one of the most outstanding means listed by Patanjali. It is 
oalled ' Jtcilyayofla Ut is defined as ( II.1.) ' a discipline 
formed by tapaa. svadhyaya * and ishwarapranidhina *. 1‘apa means 
religious observances like fasting, regulation of diet, and 
aelf-oastigation in various ways. It helps to increase the 
quality of rigour in the mind,which is moat essential for 
anyone embarking on a path full of difficulties. Svadhyaya 
means study of religious literature, which helps to remove 
confusion of ideas,olariflea the path of Xogio disoipllne,and 
increases one' a interest and faith in the path undertaken. 

1 shwarapranidhana means devotion to (rod and surrendering 
completely to God* s Will. 

Kriylyoga ia a programme recommended 
to a beginner. It is very rewarding, because it gives rise, as 
pointed out by Patanjali ( II.2.),to two very desirable 
effects,n®aely, coming into being of the state of samadhi, 
and attenuation of the kleahas . It is a programme of training 
both the mind and body so that the hindrances to samadhi 
can be overcome * Actually,the three parts ^hioh together 
constitute the training here, are also counted by Patan;Jali 




under the head of niyamaa f whioh foitQ a kind of positive 
discipline as agedLnst the negative discipline of the yamas , 
ar® five in number, and the three parts of kriya^ 
yoga are also counted as three out of the five n iysimaa » Ihe 
reason for doing this is perhaps not very olear,because, in 
fact, the effects which Patan^ali has ascribed to the three 
parts of kriyayoga. namelyt promotion of the state of samadhi, 
and deatruotion of the kleshas ,may very well be attributed to 
any other part of the discipline of Yoga. It seems that 
Patanaali has taken out three of the nlyamas and given them a 
special status under the name of kriyayogji , for the fulfillment 
of the needs of a beginner, who is not to be burdened at the 

very start with more intricate teohniques* 

Patanjali has also dUuditt described the 

effects separately for eaoh of the three parts of kriyayoga. 

Por instanoe about the effeot of tapa he says ( 11* 43), 

* As a result of tapa impurity is removed, and perfection is 
aohieved in the body and organs Perfeotion of the body 
means a capacity to make the body li^t or heavy at will, and 
reaching any place bodily, etc. Perfeotion of the sense organs 
means extraordinary capacities to hear or see or smell from 

great distances, and so on* 

Syfli^hy^a is said to result into 

communion with Idie chosen deity i II.44.),while i®by 

dhana ( 11 , 45 .) to lead to perfeotion of samadhi. 



Kriyjyoga may tima "be desoril^ed as an easy 
stairoaae to samadlii. But as it inoludea devotion to God as 
one of its neoeasary parts, it would not appeal to the atheists. 
It may he asked then, if theism is a must for attaining 
3amadhi.''It does not appear to he so”,is our answer to this 
question. Moreover,God is not regarded as a creator of the 
universe in Patanjali*a Yogaautra.He is only one among the 
many pu rush as . But of oourae, a theiat can not believe in any 
suoh God, and so. kriyayo^a is of no avail to him. 

There are many other means reoommended 
by Patan;iali for ohittaahuddhi or ohi ctaprasadana ,whioh is 
a state of steadiness and ahsenoe of distraoting factors. 
Normally in the mind of each one of us there are many desires, 
fears, oonfliots, anxieties, emotions, passions, and doubts ^oh 
keep the mind oonstantly busy and engaged in useless activity* 
Suoh a mind is usually in the kshipta or vAkahipta condition 
^enever it is not in the mobdjha state* It can not become 
steady and peaoeful,because it is oonstantly being pulled away 
in various directions.When this process of distraction or 
vikshepa is stopped,the mind oan be stabilised in the 
ekagra state. This marks the beginning to aamadhi.We shall 
discuss the various approaches to it one by one. 

1. Priendlinesa and other attitudes *- 

In life we come xaorosa 

various situations which, according to Patan^ali, oan be 
grouped into four olasaea, suoh as, i) pleasurable ( sukha ) 


ii) painful ( dukkha ) iii) virtuous ( punya ) and iv) vioious 
( apunya ) * When we are confronted with these situationa,our 
reactions to them are usually auoh that a feeling of uneasiness 
is oreated in our mind.for instance* if some body gets something 
very pleasurable, we usually feel envious, especially if we 
are ourselves deprived of that pleasure* If such a person 
suffers some loss,we may feel good about it instead of having 
oompaasion for him. These are examples of misplaced reactions 
which create unnecessary tension and bitterness in our mind, 
which in ;tum distracts the mind. 

If we learn to have appropriate reactions 
to the four classes of situations, then we can maintain the 
calm and ooolnsisttai of mind,which is very essential for 
samadhi. The appropriate attitudes as mentioned by Patanjali 
( I.33») are * friendliness ( maitri ) for all pleasurable 
situations involving ourselves and others, oompaasion ( keirana ) 
for pain anywhere around us, appreciation ( mudita ) for 
anything exhibiting virtue, and mercy ( upekaha ) for the 
acta of vioe. These attitudes are not to be imposed from out- 
J side.They should be very natural and immediate reactions. 

This requires a kind of understanding and enlightenment 
stuff of which the stats of samadhi itself is a manifestation. 
Cultivation of these attitudes and making them a part of 
the very nature of the mind is a very sure way of overcoming 
distractions and tensions.It is,indeed, one of the moat valuable 



prerequisites to samadhi. 

The Idea underlying these maitri and 
other attitudes is that sinoe human life is fundamentally a 
matter of relationship between the mind ol! the individual 
and the outer worldf and ainoe there is very little that we 
oan do under many oiroumatanoes to influence the outer world, 
we should try to control or modify the mind so as to establ¬ 
ish a smooth relationship. And this often works out to be 
very benefioial»because by having right attitudes we can 
avoid many tensions, conflicts, and painful results. 

2. gorcihle expulsion and retension of air ( £rin^ ) *- 

This is a remarkable means of 

silencing the mind mentioned by Patanjali ( 1.34.). ^t is 
based on the principle that prana is the driving force of 
all activity in the body and mind, and hence, if prana is 
made inactive by idiat Patan^ali calls praoohardana and 
vidharana , then the indriyas and the mind could be ailenoed 
automatioally. This principle is very extensively used in 
Hathayoga,in the various practices of praniyama . For example, 
it is said in the Hathayogapradipika ( II. 2.) that “the 
mind moves only so far as the air is moving inside the body, 
hence,movement of the air is stopped for making the mind 
silent**. 

We shall explain this prin<4>le thoro- 
y while discussing the role of pranay^a in making the 




mind steady and peaceful. Fatan;iall haa here mentioned a 
apeoial technique of prinayama involving rapid exhAlationa 
( praoohardana ) and holding of breath ( vidharana ) * 

3« Statea of mind called viahayavati and jyotiahmati *- 

These are apeoial states of the 
mind which oome about aa a result of concentration on the 
seats of the sense organa in the body,auoh as, tip of the 
nose or tongue, top of the akull,the heart lotua,and so on. 
Patanjali has declared that ( I. 35 and 36*) such concentra¬ 
tions lead to stability of the mind in the state of samadhi^. 
4*0 onoentration on the mind of a person who has ^ 
oonquerred passions and afflictlona t- 

Patent all caLlfL.9UQh 
persons the veetaraaa persona ( 1.37 .).Suoh persons may be 
rare in any society at any time. But they provide an excell¬ 
ent support for the mind of the aidhaka .By concentrating 
the mind on the essentials of the veetar^a nature of that 
person ( udio may be living or dead), the aodhaka * a mind 
itself gets purified, and thus capable of being steady in the 
state of samadhi. Examples of auoh persons are iShukamuni, 
lord Mahavira,I»ord Buddha, the sage Vaaiatha, and so on. 

5* Concentration on a perception in dream or sleep J- 

Sometimes in dream or sleep we have 
a very Intense experience, which may be visual,tactile,or 
auditory .For instance there may be perception of some 
beautiful and colourful vision, or of God, or some sage,Or 



elae there may be an experienoe of hearing some moat 
absorbing note or tun®i or there may be the solution of a 
philosophioal problem, and so on. By oonoentrating the mind 
on any auoh experienoe of dream or sleep, the mind, aaye 
Patan^ali ( 1.38 .),ia purified and made steady. 

6. Qonoentration hny other objeot of ohoioe i - 

fhe same result, that is, stability 
of the mind, oan be achieved by oonoentrating the mind on 
any other objeot ( 1.39 •) that one may like. This is reoo~ 
mmended by Patanjali for those who do not have an experienoe 
of the foimer states mentioned above.And there may be many 
such aspirants.To them Patanjali’a advioe is that they should 
try to oonoentrate the mind in dhyana on any available object 
of ohoioe,material or otherwise. When the mind onoe learns 
to be steady anyuhersiit oan be made steady anywhere else* 

This faot is expressly stated by 
Patanjali ( 1.40 .) by saying that such a mind whioh has 
got the experienoe of being steady and ooncentrated on any 
obj eot,oan in due oourse and with sufficient praotioe 
develop the oapaoity to settle in oonoentration on any 
ohj eot, small or big, from the smallest atom to the largest 

of the moat extended things, e.g., the sky. 

A mind that has obtained suoh mastery 

of oonoentration is in the state called ksheenavyi.tti.11 oan 
easily be placed like a precious gem in a complete oomirainion 
( tadatmya ) with any obj eot, resulting in samadhi. 


All these six means reoommended hy 
Patan^ali arethowever, open to one very serious ob;jeotion, 
namely, that while there is no diffioiilty in aooepting them 
as means to making the ohitta full of pras^a and thereby 
fit to be in the state of aamadhi,these means themselves 
are somewhat akin to what is supposed to be their goal, 
beoauae they all involve oonoentration,and thus the means 
here is required to have the goal itself in some measure, 
fhua all this amounts to saying that *for achieving the state 
of aamadhi one shotad practise aamadhi itself * ♦ These means of 
ohittaprasadana , it may be pointed out, show how we can master 
the ’whole* by prooeeding bit by bit,mastering the parts of 
that whole one by one. 

Patanjali has mentioned other important 
prerequisites to aamadhi»In faot, out of the ei^t parts or 
techniques of his system of aahtangayoga the first seven parts 
may be considered as means to the ei^th part, which is samadhi. 
We have already discussed the sixth and seventh parts, namely, 
dharana and dhyana , which, together with aamadhi foim the 
antaranga of yoga. The first five parts which constitute 
bahiranga or outer aspect of Yoga have, apart from their 
separate specific goals, one goal in common, and that common 
goal is the state of samadhi. It would be important to consi¬ 
der these five parts one by one with a view to see how they 
contribute to the fulfillment of that oommon goal. 
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f l’atan;jali baa olearly stated In the 

very beginning of the diaoussion of the fire bahirangaa of 
Yoga ( 11.28.) that by their praotioe the impurities of the 
mind go on diminishing and the luminosity of true knowledge 
inoreases progresaireXy until a state la reached in which 
ultimate knowledge of the nature of the soul ahines forth, 
fhat state of highest knowledge Is called Ylrekar-khyati . 

Of oourse, this is true of all the eight an gas inaluding 
samadhi.But , as shown by Bho^Sfa oommentator of Patanjali's 
Yogasutra» ( II. 29.)"the three anteo^angaa direotly result 
into sami-dhi, whereas, the bahirangas are helpful to aamadhi 
in an indirect way by removing the obstasles oalled vitarkas" 

The bahirangas are five in number. 

They are i .Yama»niyama . asana . uranayama t and pratyahara . Saoh one 
of these parts has both bodily and mental aspect a.In yama , 
niyama , and pratyahara the mental aspect is more predominant 
^ than the bodily aspect, while in asana and pranayama the 

reverse is the case* ^e shall now disouss them one by one. 

Yama t 

The aanskrita word " Yamah " means oontrolling, 
curbing, or restraining. As a means to s^adhl 
yama indicates a negative sort of discipline which involves 
putting curb 3 on the natural vicious tendencies of the mind, 
and stopping the mind from certain acta which are opposed to 
aamadhi. The five tendencies to be curbed are i violence , 
falsehood, theft, indulgence in sex, and aooumulation of objects 
of enjoyment. These vicious tendencies are curbed by 




abstaizjlng from the aots which follow aa a result of these 
violoua tendenoles. iDhus the yamae are various icinds of 
abstinenoes whioh help the inind to overoome the animal nature 
or animal iuatinots. We are bom with the animal inatinota.Md 
they obatzuot the way to aamadhi. Hsid it not been aOythen all 
of us oould easily go into the state of aamadhi. 

Yama iit may be saidtis the opposite of an 
evil tendency or an ac^al instinot.lt indicates a negative 
sort of discipline#concerned more with what "not to do".The 
names of the yam as mentioned by Patanjali are * ahimsa # 
aatya # asteya . brahmaoharya# and apaurlgraha. ( II. 30.) • Ahimsa 
means abstaining from Jsilling any being.In the strict sense 
it means abstaining from doing harm to any being by physical 
assault,by thou^d^t, or by speech. Satya means abstaining from 
falsity or false statements. Asteya is the opposite of awoept- 
ing what belongs to others,i.e.,giving up exploitation of 
others in all its forms. Brahmaoharya .for the beginner means 
control of the sex desire.For the advanced student of 
aamadhi it means complete abstinence from sex. The last yama 
indicates the tendency of not gathering things of enjoyment. 

Patanjali has emphasised the fact C II. 3 I.) 
that the practice of yamaa must be followed without any 
emception.In daily life many occasions arise when one may be 
prompted to justify the slackening of a yama .Patanjali has 
grouped these oooasions into four glasses, such as 3 ati , desha, 
kala, and sQ^iaya . J ati means birth. If a fisherman says that 




he will follow the yama of ahlmaa. in oaae of all beings with 
one exoeptionfthat of the fi3h»beoau8e his livelihood depends 
upon killing the fish, then his praotioe of yaita will be 
reatrioted or qualified or oonditioned by .1ati »Patan.1ali 
would not allow such a qualification or restriction due to 
any reasSn idiatever* The yam as are to be praotisedf according 
to him, without the influence of one's birth, the place 
( deaha ), time ( ikala ),or exigencies ( aamaya )» Then it becomes 
a great vow ( mahavrata ) * Por samadhi to come into being,it is 
essential that the praotioe of yaaas should be followed in the 
form of a mahavrata ^ without lany break. 

As a result of mahttvirata the student of 
samadhi becomes perfectly grounded or established in the 
process of abstinence, which is called the state of pratiatha 
or firm establishment of the yama. Patanjali has described 
Various results that follow the pratiatha of each of the 
yamaa . ( 11*35-39*) • 

Thus, when the yama of afaimsa is perfected, the 
mere presence of such an individual causes every creature in 
his visinity to give up enmity altogether.( 11*35.)* V'hen 
there is perfection of satya , actions and consequences 
follow according to what the student of samadhi utters. 

( II.36*). When asteya becomes fiiaaly grounded as a yama , 
all jewels approaoh the (11.37.). Wth the perfeotlon 

of the praotioe of oelioaoy he gets uousoal energy 6 Teerya). 




( II* 38*)‘And the fifth y^a * namely* aparlgraha, v;hen 
perfectly stabilized in the nature of the student of samadhi, 
yields an illumination of the conditions of birth (ll*39«)* 

But to perfect the yeaaaa to such a atat;e is 
very difficult*and one is apt to falter at many places, on 
many oaoaaiona.These are called vitarka^ ,or perverse 
oonsideratione which come in the mind of the student and 
distraot him from the practice of the yamas* These vitar^a 
instigate the student to follow the path of hims^ nsatya, 
and so on, whioh are very much in keeping with the animal 
tendencies with whioh one is bom. If the vitarkaa are 
allowed to have an upper hand,then the student can not go 
ahead along the path of samadhi. Hence Patan;Jali has paid 
special attention to their discussion, and has reooiamended 
a teohnique called ‘cultivation of opposites' ( pratipak3h»» 

bhavana ) for overcoming the vitarkas * We may say that 
samadhi and the vitarkas lie at the extremities of a 
continuum, that is to say, they are exolusive of eaoh other. 

When the vitarkaa -irise in 'jhe mind, samadhi can not be 
there, and when samadhi is there, the vitarkas can not 
exist in that mind. 

When it is found that an animal instinot 
suoii as violence,fal3ity, exploitatation, sex, and poasessiveness 
gets ah upper hand, cultivation of the opposite tendency 
should be followed as recommended by Patanjali ( II.33»)» 

I'his -jratipakshabhavana involves pondering over the fact 




that the vitaricaa ,if allowed to grow, will result into 
unending pain and lack of understanding, oausing a 
diversion for all times from that path whioh one has found 
with great difficulty,i.e,, the path leading to samadhi. 

There is a much more profound payohologioal signifioanoe 
in Patanjali’s description of pratlpatcshabhavana ( II.33.)* 

He has said that it involves an examination of the 
vitarkas in great details, namely, their three foniis like 
krita « karita , and anumodita , and their predisposing factors 
such as, greed, anger, and inf atuation, together vvith their 
endless effect already ..ientioned above, and the three stages 
in whioh they are found, namely,mild,moderate, and vehment. 

This leads to the conclusion that violence, and falsity, and 
so forth, is as oondemnable when one instigates another to 
do it ( karita),or approves of it when others do it, ( awAmo- 
dita), as when it is done by one's own self. Thus a murderer 
is not to be looked upon as the only culprit in a murder- 
case, but those who instigate it and those who approve of it 
are equally at fault. Such an examination of the vitarkaa 
can give the student an insight with whioh they can be 
overcome. Hence pratipakahabhavana is of utmost importance. 

There is a peculiar fact about the number 
of yamas as mentioned in different traditional writings, 
some of them aeem to agree with Patan^ali about the names 
and the number of them, for instance,Vishnupurana (Vl.vii. 36 .). 



In the Martcandeya purana ( 38 . 16 .) the number of yamaa ia 
given aa five,but their names are slightly changed.For 
inatanoe,instead of aatya it uses the word tyaga ,while for 
aparigraha the word alobha ia used. 

In many ancient texts like the 

Darshanopaniabat (I. 6 .), Irishlkhibrahmanopanishat ( Mantra, 3^'*)» 
Yogayajnyavalltya ( 1.50.), and also in the famous book of 
Hathayoga called Hathayogapradipika (1.16.),ten yamaa are 
zaentioned instead of five. These ten include th* flK» yamaa 
described by Patanjali.In addition to them the list includes 
the following i i) daya , ii) ar .1 ava , iii) kahama , 
iv) dhriti t iv) mitahara , and vi) ahauoha . 

These six additional yamas may be 
translated into English aa i)pity,ii)humility,iii)patience, 
iv) 3 eif-aoinmaud,v)iaoderate diet, end vi) oleanlineaa of body 
and mind. 

une yama from Pataajall's list of five ia 
miaaing here.namely, apariaraha . And one of the ten, namely, 
ahaiipha ia grouped by Patanjali under the niyamaa « 

But whatever their names add nuunber, it 
is quite evident that the yamaa do prepare the ground for 
3 amadhi, because, tdien the mind foima a habit of restraint of 
various kind 8 ,many of its evil tendencies and animal instincts 
are automatically dissolved, thereby leading to .ghit, 

Therefore the yamas 6 ire placed in the vevj be^^inning of the 
ei^tfold path leading ultimately to the state of samadhi- 
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Niyama * 

Niyama forms the second part of Patanjall’s 
eigjatfold path to aamadhi and Kalvalya . The v;ord nlyamah in 
SansKirita means restraining, oheokingf restriotion, or obligatiai. 
While the yamas of Yoga indioate the’dontsjso to say, the 
niyamas point to the ’do’s,or the positive disoipline. 

Patanjali has mentioned five suoh niyamas ,They are ; shauoha 
( cleanliness) fSantosha ( contentment)-, tapa ( ohaervanoes or 
austeritiea)« sWadhyaya ( reading and pondering), and ishwarar « 
pranidhana ( intense devotion to God) • We have already dis¬ 
cussed the last three of these niyamas under kriyayoga . 

It is quite clear that these qualities ,^hen 
mastered perfectly,make the mind free of all its impurities, 
and such a clean mind can easily become * kaheenavrittt. ’« 

A question may be asked here about the rela¬ 
tive importance of the yamas and niyamas , that is t4> say, 
which of the two is more important,Patanjall has not directly 
answered this question,but from the fact that he has spoken 
about the yamas in terms of ' mahavrata j it seems that in his 
opinion the yamas should be regarded as more important, 

Manu, the ancient Law-giver,has said in his 
Manuaenriti ( IV,204.) that the Yamas must be praotistd 
always,and that one who practises only the niyamas and 
nei^ects the yamas meeCs with failure. This shows clearly 
that i'Aanu regarded the yamas as more important than the 
niyamas . 




Anoient texta have often mentioned ten 
of 

nlyamaa instead/five.They are given in the Yogayajnyavalkya 
(II.l.) and other texts as follows * ij tapa ( austerities), 

-3 an to aha ( oontentment), iii) aatikya ( belief in God, 
rebirth, and the law of icaima ) > iv) dana ( oharity ), 
v) iahwarar>poojana ( image worship),vi) siddhantaahriavana 
( reading and disoussion ),vii) rhih ( modesty J, viii) mati 
0 detenaination or inolination).ix; .1 apa ( repetition of the 
saored words ) and x) vrata ( religious observanoes). 

The niyamas . it may be observed, are designed 
to help the mind to disentangle itself from the acts and 
tendenoies vdiioh tend to bind it to the world of daily life. 
Thus freed, the mind oan rise up, so to say, or turn baok, 
inside,so that it understands itself in the state of samadhi. 
Aaana i 

This part of the eightfold system of 
Yoga has recently become very popular, so much so,that Yoga,in 
the popular mind, means mainly the asanas • As an a may be 
divided into two groups, such as, those which are useful for 
sitting steadily with a straight baok for some time in mwditar- 
tion or the like,and those whioh are useful for increasing 
the efficiency of certain organs and functions of the body 
by arranging the body parts in various ways. Those falling in 
the latter group have become more popular, because they are 
found useful in preventing and overcoming many disorders 
common in our times. But the postures of the first group are 




more relevant for the state of aamadhi. We shall not 
disouss here the influence of asanas on health and diseases, 


althou^ muoh oould he said about it, and has already been 
said in many reoont booica.Our main conoern is vsith the influ¬ 
ence of asanas on samadhi in parti oular and on the mind in 
general, fhat influenoe is brou^t about mainly by the 
postures of the first group.They are called the meditative 
postures. Patanjali has defined such a posture in his 
Yogasutra ( 11.46.) as 'that which is steady and comfortable’ 

Many such postures are in vogue.The 

more common among them are * jwanti^^sana. padmasana , 
siddhaaana . and bhadrasana, Patan;jali mentions two oharaoter- 
istios common to them ( 11.47.),namely complete relaxation 
^ prayatnashaithillya ) and steadying the loind on anything, 
especially on the symbol of stability,liice the divine 
serpent called, Ananta.He also mentions the effect of the 
practice of postures ( 11.48.) ,namely,that the student is 
unassailed by the extremes like cold and heat, pleasure and 
pain, and so on. 

The meditative postures are spoken of very 
highly in the texts of Hathayoga.For instance,it is said 
in the Hathayogapradipika ( 1.41-42.) that it is possible to 
attain the highest state of aamidhi called unmaM simply by 
a prolonged practice of siddhasana .Hence this posture is 
usually given the foremost position among the postures 
useful for aamadiii. 



In the Bhagavadgita ( VI.12.) Lord Krishna 
has explained to Arjuna how a student of Yoga should practise 
dhyana and samadhi. He recommends there the use of an as ana 
or posture for sitting. He says ( VI.13) that the body,he*ui, 
and neck should he held strai^t in that posture, there should 
he steadiness, and one shoxxld keep the gaze fixed on the tip pf 
the nose,not sillowing the eyes to move in any direction. This 
description of a posture suitable for the practice of samadhi 
is almost the same as that of Patanjali^a description mention¬ 
ing steadiness and comfort as the two important characteristic 
of a meditative posture. 

But why is a posture so important for 
samadhi, it may be asked.Oan one not practise samadhi in a 
lying down position ? The answer to this question is that for 
the samadhi of no concentration, any posture, sitting or lying 
or standing would do. But the samadhi involving concentration 
requires a com letely relaxed state of the body and mind, and 
hence, for it, it is moat important to sit down with a straight 
back and .closed eyes, giving up all tension from everywhere in 
the body and mind. 

A relaxed posture brings down the physiologi¬ 
cal activity of the body to the minimma. Thereby the production 
of carbon di-oxide in the body is reduced considerably,and so 
is the need for ojqrgen. Both these factors help the respira- 
toiy process to be considerably slowed down.As said in the 
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^ Annapoornopaniaiiad ( II*32»)» ”vilieii the vibrations of breath 

are progressively sloped down the mind becomes completely 
silent, i^,lving rise to the state of Nirvana ”» 

Recently many researohes have been published 

wherein it is shown that the state of meditation ( and 

possibly samadhi) is aooompanied by various changes in the 

on 

physiologioal processes going/inside the human body* For 
instance, a lot of research worlc has been done in oonneotion 
with what is oalled (DM, or transcendental meditation* In an 
ejdiaustive paper published by Dr*Robert ^eith Wallace of the 
Maharishi International University^ it is shown that in the 
state of 'EM oxygen consumption and metatoolio rate are markedly 
decreased, respiration is slowed down, oardiao output deoreasea, 
blood laotate level comes down, the payoho-galvanio resistance 
of the skin increases, the alpha rhythm becomes more prominent 
in the brain waves, and many mental oapaoities are remarkably 

^ improved as a result of praotioe of TM* 

It is believed by many scientists 

who look upon much of the claims of the Maharishi Maheah Yogi 
and his followers as sheer propaganda, that most of the effects 
attributed to the Wi technique are really produced by deep 
relaxation of the body and mind, which oan easily be achieved 
in a meditative posture even without ®* 

1. wallaoe, Robert Keith, Neurophysiology of enlightenment, 

^ ' 1974,0aliforniaJ ( UbA),Maharishi International Univei^ 

sity,pp. 48 . 




some 


A reoent study by Jo3h.i+ reports 
substitutes for Mabesh Yogi's transcendental meditation.It 
is reported in this study th.at»Mahesh Yogi stated in a seminar 
that his transcendental meditation was only a new name for 
the westernerSf given to the age-old method of dhyana . known 
very well already in India.This confession on his part seems 
to be confirmed by the study reported here." 

Four substitutes to the TM were studied. 

They were as follows i—l)Guided relaxation technique of the 
Indian Yoga Society, 2) Pracohardana and vidharana as mentioned 
by I-*atanjali, 3) Pranayama of anulomar-viloma type, and 
4) Meditation of the ' pranavaj apa' type. 

The parameters studied were, respirations 
per minute, pulse rate, blood pressure, sJcin resistance, and 
MEG of the ocoipito-parietal region of the brain. 

The data of this experiment show that the 
results obtained in case of all the four substitutes to TM 
are very much similar to those reported by Keith fallaoe. 

A strong point about these substitutes,as pointed out by 
Jo 3 hi,i 3 that "they do not need words lihe 'his holiness' 

'his divine presence', eto.,which are redundant in any 
soientifio disoourse. 


+ Joahi,K.S., Substitutes for Manesh Yogi's transcendental 
meditation, Yogar*Mimamaa, Vol.XVIII. No. 3 and 4, 

July 1976,pp. 63”67. 
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Pranayama: 

Pranayama ia the fourth part of the diaoipline 
recommended by Patanj all,leading ultimately to aamadhi. We 
a^all first aee i«hat it means, and then how it leads to the 
state of aamadhi. 

There seems to he a sox^ of confusion 
prevailing among the commentators about the meaning of the 
^ definition of pranayama given by Patanjali. We shall attempt 

at clearing this confusion in order to understand correctly 
what Patanjali means by pranayama , and on that basis, what ia 
the nature of its varieties. 

Patanjaii’a definition, transliterated into 
En^ish, is as follows ( 11.49,50, and 51. )s- 

'• Tasminsati shvasaprashvasayoh gativioohedah 
pranayamah ! " ( 11.49.) 

" Bahy abhyant arast ambhavri ttih d e shaJcal asankhyabhih 
oaridrishto dirghasoo^cshmah !" ( II. 50.) 

'' 3ahyabhyantaravishavalcahepl ohaturtli^ !" ( II. 51.). 

"e shall first give the translation of all 
the terns in these sutras , and then give the meaning of the 
full sutras, pointing out the differences in meanings as 
mentioned hy various commentators. 

Tasminsati — When the asana is perfected. 

Shvasa —— inhalation 
Prashvasa — exiialation 


r 



Sfayaaaprashvaaayoh — of inhalation and exhalation 
Gati — movement 
Yioohedah — cutting off 

Putting these terms togethePf the meaning of the 
would he : ” Sitting in an asana i praniLvama is the 
cutting off of the movement of inhalation and exhalation 
Here the word'cutting off may mean either oomplete stoppage 
of the movement of feadix breath, or a modification of its normal 
movement by lengthening of the time taken by inh; 3 lation and 
exhalation# Vyasat-'atanjali's most authoritative commentator, 
has taken the first view, while Vaohaspati Mishra and Bhoja» 

/the tw;o other commentators have taken the latter view. Kiis 
difference in the two views plays an important part in the 
meaning of the next sutra . 

Bahya — external 
Abhyantara — internal 
Stambha — lack of raovement 

Vrittih tendenoy.This ?;ord is to be applied to all the 

above three words. 

Desha - area 

iiala - duration 

Bankhya - number of rounds 

Paridrishta - measured 

Pi rgha. - 

Sukahmah - 


prolonged 

subtle 





Meaning of the autra on the haaia of these tema will differ 
according to the two viewe in reapeot of the three varieties 
of pran^ama mentioned in this antra » althou^, regarding the 
meaning of the latter part there ia no differenoe "between the 
two views. Meaning of that part ( whioh is not oontrovertial) 
is aa follows »with praotioe,heoomes prolonged 

and subtle,measured aa it is, in Aerms of area, duration, and 
numher of rounds". 

Now we come to the oontrovertial part. Aooor- 
ding to Vyaaa the three varieties of prinayama mentioned in the 

beginniiig of this autra are * i) hahya kumhhaka ( w]M-oh is 
done after a py** reohaUca ), ii) abhyantara kumhhaMa 
( whioh comes after a puralca ) , and iii) stajabhavritti , 
which happens by a sudden stoppage of both puraMa and reohaka. 

According to Vaohaspati and Bhoja, the 
three varieties are i i) reohaka , ii) puraka , and iii) 
kutabhaka . 

The difference between the two interpretar- 
tions is quite crucial, because it pertains to the very meaning 
of pr^^^y^^^ * This difference applies to the next autra also. 

Bahyabhyantaravishaya - external and internal reference 

^shepj - transcending 

Ohaturthah - the fourth 

All the three commentators of this sutra 
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seem to be in agreement over one fact*namely, that this fourth 
variety meana kumbhaka , whioh happens aa a result of a 
mastery of the technique of pranayama arising from a praotioe 
aontinued over a pretty long time. They would all translate 
the sutra aa The fourth variety of pranayama transoends 

both the external and internal objects ”. 

Perhaps, aa shown by Joshi'*', the confusion here 
’► among the oommentatora has arisen out of a failure to tuiderstand 

the term " b^yabhvantaraatambhavrittih " in the sutra no.50. 
Instead of taking it to mean that there are three varieties 
of pran^'a^a described in this sutra^ we should take this 
whole phrase to moan one single quality of pr^ayama , namely, 
that that it is made of three components or fluctuations 
( vritt^), respectively called bahya. abhyantara , and stambha 
indicating thereby the three stages in each round of pranayama. 

Thus, really speaking,Patanj ali is not 

Jr _ _ - 

speaking anything about the varieties of prana yama in this 

gutra . He is rather describing the three stages of each round. 

The word '* vritti'* here means only a state or condition, or 

•being in a particular state*. And there are three such states. 

Perhaps the word •* chaturthah ” has misguided 

the oocmentatora. This word in sutra 51 means the ’fourth*.And 

+ Jo 3 hi,K.S., Pranayama! science of logio breatihing, Varanasit 
Choukhambha Orientalia, 1978, p* > - 
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if fciiere is a fourth deaorihed in this autra 51* then it is 
natural for anyone to think that there must he three things 
deaoribed in the previous autra . Vyaaa and his followers 
have all thought* tshat there are three varieties mentioned 
earlier hy Patanjali ( althou^ they have desorihed these 
varieties^as we have already aeeniin different ways )yand so 
the word ** ohaturthah* * in the autra 51 explains a fourth 
variety. 

It sefflBSyhowevert that Patan^ali may n.t he speaking 
of four different varietiesyhut only four different states. 
ThSK first three states, namely, reohakat puraka » and kumbhaica 
together oonstitute the first varietyy and the fourth statoy 
which is exoluaive of the first thresy constitutes the second 
variety. If this is true,then it may have to he aooepted 
that Vyasa and his followers have understood the sutraa 

50 and 51 incorrectly. 

Dr.Joshi has argued that this view of 

his has the hacking of the Hathayoga textsywhich apeak of 
two varieties of kumbhakau namely § sahita y and kevala ( for 
instanocy see Hathayogapradipika II.Tland 72). S^:^a 
means" together with”,i.e., (ilong with puraka and reohj;^. 

This is the variety, according to Joshi, which Patanjali has 
mentioned in sutra 50. And kevala kuiabh^a ( keyaj^ means 
alone, i.e.,without being accompanied hy pur^a and rechai^ ) 
acoording to him, is what Patanjali is talking about in 
autra 51. 



ihia brings ua to the utility of pranayama for 

tile state of aamadhi. This iiaa been very olearly explained 

in tile hatbayogapradipixa ( II.2.) in tiie following manner »- 
•'When the wind is moving in the bidy the mind also moves. 

When the wind stops moving, the mind stands atill, Thr Yogi 

attains a long, stable life.Hence pran^ma in the form of 

stopping the breath is praotised". 

Ihia verse summarises the view of the ancient 
masters of aamadhi in respect of the useflilness of pr»»ay^">a 
as a means to samadhi. It is not yet known scientifically as 
to how actually pr'^ayama influences the mind.But an explanet- 
tion offered by Joshi'*' may be quite pertinent in this regard. 
He states that every round of pranayama involving puraka . 
kumbhaka, and reohaka , brings into play the Inhibitory impulses 
from the brain cortex which exert an influence on the pneumo- 
taxic centre as well as the low'er respiratory centre situated 
in the medulla oblongata.These impulses flow along hitherto 
silent paths, and on their way they also influence the thalamus 
and hypothalamus, idiioh govern many emotional and biological 
functions of the human organism. It is possibly through the 
effect on the working of these two important parts of the 
brain, explains Joshi, that pranayama m av be influencing the 
human mind, and silencing it in the state of samadhi. 


+ Joshi,K.s*,Pranayama: The science of Yogic breatliing, 
Varanasii Choukhambha Orientalia, 1977# ohpt. I/. 



There ia another kind of influenoe that 
is said to be exerted by pranavama on the silencing of the 
mind in the state of 3aiaadhi*That is throu^ the arouastL of 
the sleeping goddess in man, called kundalini.lt is said to be 
a power that lies doimant in all of ua.Its awakening is said 
to lead ultimately to the state of samadhl or sahajavastha . 

This awakening has been given such a great importance in the 
tradition of Tantra and Hathayoga, uhat it will be worth our 
while to discuss it as thoroughly as possible in a separate 
chapter, fe shall devote the next chapter to that discussion. 
Before starting it,we must attend to the last,i.e.,the fifth 
of the bahiranga a of ashtangayo^a whioh Patan^jali has 
mentioned next to pranayama . 

Pratyahara 

The word praty^ara means withdrawal or 
palling baok. It means pulling the sense organs back from the 
objects of enjoyment. This is described in the Trishikhibrahma- 
nopanishad ( mantra- 30*) as "the internalisation of the mind”. 
The d-rakshapaddhati ( 11.22.) defines pratyahara as 
" the withdrawal or pulling back of the sense organs like 
the eyes eto.,from their objects such as rupa , rasa , and 
so on". 

Patanjsili has defined pratyahara in more or less 
the same terms ( 11.34.) .He has said that when the senses 
are disconnected from their objects,they follow the mind 
inward,whioh is the state of pratyahara . 



The resalt of pratyahara i aowording to 
Patanjall ( II. 55»).ia paramavashyata .i.e.« complete mastery 
of the sense organs. This means that the sense organa now 
stop oompletely their usual aotivity of diatraoting the mind 
and throwing it into the ohjeota of enjoyment.This distraction 
haying stopped* the mind naturally becomes steady and stable* 
which is a quality most essential for samadhi. 

haye so far gone through the yarious 
means that are employed by a student of samadhi so as to 
bring about the desired state of mind oalled ohittashuddhi 
which is a preouroor to samadhi. 

After haying discussed so far 

the concept of samadhi* the nature of the state of samadhi* 
its yarious aspects and pre-conditions*we are now in a 
position to discuss one yery peculiar approach to samadhi 
which the ancient masters of Yoga often followed. That is 
the approach through an awake n i n g of the doimant foroe or 
ahakti present in all of us* which is oalled ivundalini. 

This is a higiily specialized approach 
which has become increasingly popixlar in reo«nt times.We 
a^all deyote the whole of the next chapter to a detailed 
description of the kundalini and its relation to samadhi. 



KUNDAilHI : IIS RELATION TO SAMXDHI 


Kundalini is one of the moot important 
notions 30 far aa aamadhi ia oonoemed* It ia still a very 
mysterious notion, althou^ recently a lot of interest is being 
shown about what it ia, and how to make beat use of it* 

It may appear rather strange that there ia 
no mention whatever of the kundalini in the Bhagavad|pta and 
the Yogasutra of Patan^ali, the two moat authoritative books on 
aamadhi, Waa the Kundalini unknown to the authors of these two 
treatlsea, it may be asked. There ia no doubt that the notion 
of kundalini was known to the anoient maaters of aamadhi since 
very early timea.This we oan say from an indirect reference in 
one of the anoient upanishada,namely, the Kathopaniahad 
( II. 3 .I 6 .) .There it ia said, 

"There are one hundred and one n^is arising 
from the heart, one of them going toward the head.One can 
achieve immortality by going up throu^ it, while the other 

nadis make for worldly life" • 

We ahall explain what ia meant by nadi 
later in this chapter,The Opaniahad here is referring to the 
one important n^i , which is associated with the kundalini, and 
going up along it means taking the kundalini up alog it after 


it ia awaicened. 


iCundalinilit; aeema,ia eaaentially a notion of 
V Tantra and Hatiiayoga. And it may be said that ita importance 
in both theae diaoiplinea ia due to the faot that when aroused, 
the Icundalini beatowa upon the student an aotual experience of 
the state of aamadhi* Swatmarama, the author of the Hathayogapra- 
dipika,has made this olear ( III. 2 and 3) ^y raying, 

" When the doraant kundalini is awakened by the 
grace of the guru .all the lotusea and the knots get opened up. 
Then the kundalini rises up along the royal road ( leading to 
emancipation).Then the mind becomes completely still,without 
any support.Then one becomes immortal ". 

This state of stillness,which is the same as 
3 amadhi,i 3 the goal of Hathayoga according to Cwatatiarama. That 
goal of samadhi has various names ( IV. 3 and 4.) like 
ra .1 ayoga , aamadhi , unmani,manonmani « layau paxamanpada . advaila 
nirilamba , niran.1 ana , .ilvanmukti . saha.i a . and turlya . Kundalini is 
said to be the key which opens the door to the state indicated 
by theae words.( III.10t>.) .Swatmarama says, 

" Juat as a cupboard can be opened by a key of 
its look, similarly, the student can open the door to mukti with 
the key called kundalini". 

Every one of the words mentioned 
above indicates some special feature of the state of sam^hi, 

’’'e shall explain those special features by giving the meaning 


of each word one by one 
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H’^ayofea — King of tlie Yogas,i.e., the highest state of Yoga, 
Unmani and iiflanonmani — The state whioh transoends mind. 

Lay a — Beep absorption, 

Parama pada — The highest state, 

Advaita — The state whioh transoendi duality, 

Mralamba — The state without any support ( of tho^rt^it* ). 
Niran.1ana —~ The state without any stain or falsity, 
JlvanmuiCti — The state of emancipation in this very life, 
Sahaja — ~ The state whioh is never disturbed or shaken. 

Tui3).ya — The fourth state, the first three being waking, dream, 
— and sleep, whioh are known to all of us. 

All these words describing samadhi are 
rightly applied to what we have earlier called the samadhi of 
no return, whioh is the same as nlrblj a-saaadhi of Patan;jali. 

This samadhi, it is stated at many places in 
Yoga literature,marks the culmination of Wki ayuif^a , Swatiaarama 
has clearly said that " all the teohniques of Hathayoga are 
ultimately aimed at attaining the highest siddhi of Rajayoga , ** 
( that is to say,the state of samadhi mentioned above } 

( Hathayogapradipika — IV, 103 .). Arousal of the Kundalini 
being the greatest of the techniques of Hathayoga , is 
naturally the foremost among the praotioes leading to that 
state of samadhi. 

This would mean that thex’e is a very intimate 
relation between kundalini and samadhi. 
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The myaterioua notion of Icondallnl desoril>ed 
mainly in the texts of Hathayoga and Tantra has been 
attracting the attention of aoholara and aoientfats during 
the past few deoadea. Perhaps the first m attempt at explar- 
ining its nature was in the beginning of the present 

oentury by Sir John Woodroffe + who wrote under the name 
of Arthur Avalon. He translated the work ’’Shatchakranirupeiia*' 
of Poomananda from Sanskrita into En^ish, and wrote a 
lengthy introduction to the principles of . ^i^dalin i ~ 
describing in great detail the doctrines of bodiless 
conaoiouaneas,the lotuses,and the theoretical basis of the 
dormant power and its awakening. He,however, did not give 
his own view independently, apart from an interpretation of 
the text trsuialated by h i m with the help of aoholare. 

The credit of giving an independent inter¬ 
pretation and ea^lanation of the kundalinl for the first 
time perhaps goes to Dr.Vacant G.Rele"*^'*', who was a medical 
graduate and a physician by profession.He discussed at 
length the science and philosophy of Yoga,and the tantrio 
anatomy of the ohakraa . vayua . and nadia, and came to the 
conclusion that kundalini is the vagus nerve in our body. 

---—ir~-- 

'A'oodroffe,(Bir) John.,The serpent power, Madras; Ganeah 
and CO., 1958, ( I edition- 1918.),PP.530 + 184. 

++ Rele,Va 3 ant G., The mysterious kundalini,Bombay; 

'Caraporewalla, i 960 ,( I edition — 1925.),PP.S^^. 




After the publioation of Dr.Rele’s 


opinion about the Icundalini as the vagus nervet there seems 
to be a complete lull and oalm about the notion of kundalini 
for neatly half a oentury,until Dr.Joshi'^gave his own 
neuro-phyaiologioal interpretation. As pointed out by him, 

” The traditional explanation of the kundalini 
is based on Kdiat we may oall ancient yoga physiology, which 
involved terns such as nadi . vayut chakra, pr^a . apana . shiva . 
ahakti , susumnlu hrldava t and so on. When we had a living 
tradition of yoga in our ooiintry, say,upto a few oenturis s 
ago, the meanings of these terms must have been quite clear. 
We have hardly aiiy such tradition in existence now.No wonder, 
therefore, that the language of our anoient masters regarding 
the kundalini is almost like a treasure that is hidden and 
lost." 

Pandit dopikrishna who has recently 
become famous as a Great Guru of the aoienoe of Kundalini, 
is a striking example of an individual who has actually 
experienced an awakening of the kundalini.He has described 
his experiences in a book,and has argued therein that the 
kundalini, when awakened, can turn an ordinary man into a 
genius. 

+ JoShi,K.S.,Kundalini: a neuro-physiological interpretation. 
Chakra, Voi.I. no. 1., 1970, pp. 32-34. 

++ Gopikriahna, Kundalini, Delhi: Orient paperbacks, 1976, 
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In another book Gropikrighna ^ has described 
the phenomenon of kundalini arousal and how it differs from 
the drug-induced states.He has also discussed at length the 
tremendous possibilities implicit in the awakening of the 
kundalini. Our main concern in this chapter is vdth the 
awakening of kundalini as a precursor to the state of samadhi. 
We shall try to explain the relation between the two from vari¬ 
ous referenoes in ancient textSfand their interpretation as 
offered by Joahi in the paper cited above. 

We shall first locate the kundalini 

according to the descriptions in ancient texts, then examine 
the techniques mentioned by them for its arousal, and then see 

how it leads to samadhi.Wherever the ancient descriptions 
are to be interpreted in modern terns, we would follow the 
interpretation offered by Joshi. 

The location of the kundalini is given very 
clearly in Shivasamhita ( 11.21 to 23*) in the following 
words *- 

” Two fingers above the anus and two fingers 
below the genital organ there is an area four fingers in length 
and bredth.This is called the adhara lotus. In the pericarp of 
this iotvis there is the triangular Yoni , which is kept secret 
in Ghe books of Tantra. Inside the triangle there is the 


"** (zopikrishna, Hi^er oonsoiousness* The evolutionary 
thrust of kundalini, Hew forki Julian Press,1974, 
PP.198. 
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li^tning-like auper-goddeaa Kundali situated inside the 
passage of the snisumna » mating three and half ooils*" 

These faots are oonfimed in the Goraksha- 
Paddhati ( 1.18-25•) . It says, 

•' In the adhara at the anus there is the lotus 
with four petal8,In it lies the Yoni sailed IjCamathya , whioh 
is praised by the adepts. Inside the Yoni ,there is the Great 
Linga vith its head turned to the back side, and shining like 
a gem. The trian^e,whioh is the seat of Fire shines like 
lightning or molten gold.Its apex is situated below the genital 
organ. The handa or foni , vvhich is Tjapering on one side like 
the egg of a bird, extends from the genital organ upjfo the 
navel.seventy two thousand nadis arise from there.” 

The keuida ,whioh is supposed to be the 
seat of the kundalinijis described in the YogaYa;inyavaIkya 
( IY.14--21.) as follows 

” i'he oentre of the body is situated at a point 

two fingers above the anus and jtwo fingers below the penis. 

The k^uiaa extends upto nine fingers from the centre of the 
body. It is four fingers in length and bredth.Upon the 

Kanda is the seat of the kundalini.” 

The Hathayogapradipika ( 1X1, 107.) also 
speaks about the location of the kundr;l,ini in the same terms. 

It says, 

" The kundali power sleeps on the kanda 
for emancipation of the adepts and bondage of others.” 
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There are msuay other texts which 
have mentioned the Jcanda and the muladhatra Xotus as the 
place where the kunAalini is located. As there is no disagree¬ 
ment among the ancient referencesi and as all ofxlb th^ 
point to the same location)it is needless to multiply examples* 
Yet, we shall <iaote from one more reference which has given all 
the facts about the kundalini very clearly and without any 
ambiguity. 

It is a famous book of Tantrashasttra . 
called Shatohakraniroopana, composed by Poornananda.We have 
referred to it already oarlier. It says about the kundalini 
( V&rses 1 to 10 > more or less the same facts as noted above. 
But there are many moire details which are of great value in 
understanding the relasion between kundalini and samadhi. 

Following is a free translation of the 

relevant portions of the verses. 

” Outside the :. eru there are two channels,one on 
the left and the other on the right side, respectively called 
Ji.’andranadi and Suryanadi . Between them is the busumna going 
from the madle of the icaada upto the head. Inside it lies 
the '^ajra nadi from the penis upto the head. Inside it is 
the Ohitrini .fine as the thread of a spider.ikxpssB* It 
passes through the lotuses situated inside tlxe heru .And 
within the Jhitrini is the Brahmanadi which extends from 
the hollow of the mouth of Kara upto the seat of First Lord 

inside the brain.f' 
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'£he text oontinueai 

” At the beginning of the Va.ira nadi there ia a 
triangle shining like lightning inaide whioh ia the place of 
the phallua like Swayambhn with the head turned haok, there 
being a depression on its head.On this phallus like structure 
lies the kundalini, curling its body with three and half coilst 

and holding the opening to the Brahaadvara in its own 
mouth **« 

The moat crucial fact about all these referen¬ 
ces to kundalini in ancient texts pertains to the proper 
understanding of the terms used in the context of our knowle¬ 
dge of modern physiology. Joshi ( as mentioned on page 82) has 
made a oareful study of all the referenoes to kundalini and 
mentioned the parallels between ancient referenoes and modem 

physiology as follows i- 

Meru or Merudanda - Vertebral oolumn 

Muladhara — — perineum 

Trikona . kanda . or yoni - the saorum 

Susumna nadi — — spinal cord , more precisely - dura mater 

Vaji'a nadi — — arachnoid 

Ohitrini nadi — pia mater 

Brahma nadi - central aanal 

Swayambhu linga — the coccyx 

Kundalini — slender end portion of the filum terminale 

called filum terminale externum. 

Awakening of kundalini ~ sensitization of the filum. 



If these meanings of ancient terms given hy 
Joshi are correct, then it may he possible to explain the 
most oracial phenomenon of icundallnl arousal as the starting 
of nervous impulses from the filum texminale which is complex 
tely inactive in all of us. And if those impulses could he 
started experimentally by electrical stimulation, their path 
ways found out, and their effects studied, then a wholly new 
chapter in our knowledge of the kundalini shakti will he 
opened* 

Dr*Joahi’3 findings appear quite plausible 
when we consider the techniques advocated by our ancient 
masters of samadhi for the awakening of kundalini. 

In the Jiathayogapradipika ( 111,5.; it 


is said that. 


'• for awakening the Goddess sleeping at the 
opening of the brahmadvara ,one should devote all attention 
to the praotise of mudr as "* 

Mudras are speoial techniques for 
the awakening of kundalini. There are ten mudras mentioned 
in the above text ( III. 6-7.)♦ 2hey are : 


1) lahamadra 
3) ahavedha 
5) Uddiyana bandha 
7) Jilandhara bandha 


2) mahabandha 
4) kheChari 
6) ula bandha 
8) Viparita karanl 


9) V aj roll 


10) Snakti ohalana 
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It would take ua rather too far 

afield to describe the teohnig.ue3 of these mudras individually. 
But it would be very useful to point to certain easantial 
features common to all the mudraa » and to examine the 
effects they are expected to have on the body. 

First of all, the mudras exert a pull on 
the spine.This is achieved by bending the body forward as in 
Iviaaamudra , and J alandhara bandha ,in which the chin is lowered 
in front and set below the throat.They involve a great incre¬ 
ase in the internal pressure around the floor of the pelvis 
by holding the breath inside,and by Uddiyina bandha .Direct 
stimulation of the lower end of the spinal cord and the 
filum may be achieved by pressing the heel against the 
perineum as in Mahamudra , Mahabandha , and Mahavedha , and by 
contracting the anus as in Mulabandha » This stimulation is 
much pronounced in the Snaktichalana mudra . 

There are other teohniq^ues especially 
recoimended for an awakening of trie kundalini, for instance, 
rasoiMiatao^. aa ana , 36 at ay endras ana , and Bhas t rika pranay'^a . 

In the two asanas there is a stretch on the sacrum while 
the abdomen is pressed, increasing the internal pressure on 
the parts oelow the navel.In Bhastrika pr^jyima the 
pressure and pull on the kundalini and the adj oining parts 
is greatly increased due to .an increased intensity of 
kumbhaka and the bandhas. 


r 
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All tjiieae teohniquea, when praotiaed 
without breaic for a long time, arouse the doiiaant kundalini. 

It Chen gives up its coiled foim,becomes straight,and enters 
the central canal of the spinal cord. This is described in 
the iiathayogapradipika ( III. 68-69.) while explaining the 
importance of mulabandha . 

Ihen the jcundalini is thus aroused, 
it rises up through the central patha leading upto the 
brain.Behind it, the pr^a also enters chat path and becomes 
completely steady.Komally, in all of ua, the passage of the 
Susumna is clogged smd closed.Hence the prana normally 
flows filong the Ida and Pingala , i. e., the left and the right 
nostrils only. When it enters into ;and stands still inside the 
Brahm^a^,breathing stops cpmpletely.That is the state of 
kevala kumbhaka , which is very highly spoken of in literature 
about samadhi. Jo 3 hi,as we have pointed out earlier ( page 
73) was argued that this ^evala Kumbhaka is what Patanjali 
means by the word ”chaturthah" in the sutra 11.51 of his 
Yogasutra. We find a very clear description of kev^a 
iiiambna^a in the Yogataravali of Shankaraoharya. ( 6 jand 8.) 

He says, 

"When the auni iilini awakens by an impact of the 
tnree bandtias , .and enters the ijuaumna , ^.^rana becomes 
steady,tnere oeing no inhalation and exhalation. This 
great art of kevala kumbhaka steadies the mind by taking it 
away from the objects of experience". 
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Anahata heart twelve 

Vishuddni thro xt sixteen 

Ajnya between the eye-brows two 

The seventh lotus is cule^ ;:i.aiiasrijaa . 
it is xoaated in the brain.lt is said to have one thou-and 

petalfr 

’Clhen tue ^iiundalini opens vte lotus at che 
heart and prana oeoomes sciuiastill inside 
the anlaha there, the student of saoiadhi starts hearing the 
divine sounds called anahata dhvani . Tnese sounds, as explained 
in the hathayogapradipixa ( XV. 84-86.),are loud and gross 
in the begimxing.As the praotice of applying the mind to the 

hearing of these sounds grows, the sounds Oeooiue progressively 
sub tie tin the beginning”, aays the text,’’the sounds resemble 
those of the ocean, the oiouds, the xettle-drum, and the arum 
cymbal.In the middle one hears the sounds of conch, bell, and 
the hoi-n, while in the end, sounds of tinhiing bells, flute, 

string instrument, .and the bees are heard by the atuient”. 

These sounds are produced inside the 
Dody. Tae mind gets absorbed in the hearing of the subtle 
sound.A 3 the sound grows subtler,the absorption of the mind is 
more ;md more intense. In the end uha sound fades away,and 
the mind biiOOiiies completely still in the state of samadhi. 

The relation between .cundaliri £tnd samadhi 
may thus be 3 .aid to proceed through the follondng six stages 
1) Arousal of the dormant kundalini throut^ praotise of mu dr as 
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and prlnayaaia . 

2) Apoent of the awakened xcunialini through the central 
path, and atabiliaation of prana in jCt-iViJia icumbhaica , 

3) opening up of the lotuses one by one. 

4) hearing of the subtle sound, oalled nada or an ah at a - dhv ani 
by the opening up of the heart lotus. 

5) Absorption of the mind in the hearing of nada . 

6) bilenoing in the state of aamadhi, vdth the oessation of 
nada in the end. 

This last stage of simultaneous 
of nada and tlie mind in the state of samadhi is 
described in the Bathayogapr idipiita in various ways.In the 

end it is said ( IV. 98 "Uid 100.), 

“ Just as fire originating from fire wood 
becomes silent when the wood is consumed,so the mind becomes 
still with nada. ‘lhat state of sa/ttudhi is a state of lay a 
or dissolution of the mind.It is, indeed, the liijiest state”. 
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Chapter 5* 

SIMIDHI * A S'JAJE OF PSYOHOIiOaiCAL PERFEOTIOH 


> 


After having ciiaouaaed so far what the 
state of aamadhi is, and what are the requirements to be 
fulfilled 30 as to maJce that state oome into being, we shall 
n.jw, in this chapter, explain that state in actual application 
in d^lly life. We have already distinguished between two 
states which are both olLled * iamadhijn^tnely, the state of 
conscious effort to concentrate the mind,which is a means or 
a tool,and the state which does not oome anl go,vhioh is the 
end or goal of all spiritual effort,i.e., the at ite of unmanl, 
or ssdiaja tOr she state of emarxcipation in this very life.This 
latter state is what we shall be ooncex*ned with mainly,in this 


chapter. 


VJe Deain witn a very splendia discussion 


of that state of samadhi uetween Arjuna and lord mrishna as 
mentioned in the Bhagavadaita ( II .b4-72.) .11 forma one of 
the choioest passages of the Oita held in very high esteem by 
all thins-ers in the world. Following is a free rendering of 
the Shi ox as . '^hen Lord mriaiina aeolured to Arjuna that the 
state of Yoga of equanimity would be attained when the intellect 
oeoomes steady in a state of samadhi, Arjuna asked, 

” Kow does such a person,whose mind has become 



completely still in the state of aaTiiadhi, behave in life ? 

?/hat are the indications of his state ? How does he talk 

and sit and go ? Pleas tell xae, Oh Lord kriaiina !! ** 

Lord Krishna's answer to this question 

is rather lengthy and desoripuive.It is very useful for all 

students of samadhi toz remember it for all times. 

Lord Krishna says to Arjuna* 

" When one gives up all the lesires and x’emalns 
ever contented,he becomes a * sthitaprajnya *. lU is not filled 
with greif in painful situ ations,nor does he entertain vdshes 
in pleasurable oiroumstances.His mind is always free of 
desire, fear, and anger.He loves all,having no feeling of haSe 
for any one or any thing. His senses are withdrawn liKe the 
org£ms of Che tortoise.Hia senses are under the full control 
of his mind. He is above rove and hate,So his uind is always 
full of ' prasada *, i.e., Happiness. He keeps awisuce where all 
other bein, ,3 sleep, while he is without iritorest where all 
other beings are active. Indeed,he is never disturbed by the 
events of life,gust as the ocean is not disturbed by the 
incoming wifcor of the rivers. He has no att icli!.ient,no ego. 

So he attains eternal peace. He ever lives in a state called 
•the state of Briahman ', v;hioh is not disturbed even by 
death. There is never a re cum from that state of 
Drahtiia-ni rvana." 


This is not the only place in the Gita 




wiere 


the betAaviou.r of a person Y.ho has attained to saaiadiii is 
aesoribed. We have various dexoriptiona of suoh a ^an of 
saiEadiii ixad* given by hord iCrishna. For in3tanoe,he is called 
' aarvabhootahite ratah *in Jiiapter V, verse ^15. i’aat means 
deep interest in the well-being of every one. In the Vi 
chapter ( verse zy.) he is called 4 ' sarvatra saiiiaaarahanah *, 

.ueaning *one who looiis euu;ally upon every one”. 

In chapter IIV ( verse ^4),he is called 

^ natita fi.e.f a person who has t-cansoencled the three 
-unas. axxd is dexa#iDed as one ”who gives the same value to 

iSm? laiiim Iiiim^ 

pleasure or pain, gold or mud, likes or dislike^, ;and honour or 
dishonour". 

In the last chapter of the G-ita (JCVHI.49.) 
sjuoh £i master of samadhi is said to attain * naishxarmya— siddhi 
or the art of behaving without being blemished. I’his idea of 
doing one’s duty without getting affected by the conaeuuencea, 
is perhaps the essence of the whole teaching of the Gita,and 
is wnat is called 'the message of karaxayoga ' vhioh the &ita 
v’antB to spread throughout the Vv'Oi7ld of human beings. 

We shall consider the psychologic;!! aspects 
of the behaviour of a man of samadhi as brou^j^it out in the 
references from the G-ita mentioned above. It is our conten¬ 
tion that when one attains to samlllii tne effects of it are 
not limited to that person onj.y.Moreover, as that state does 



not Happen to be temporary and remaina for ever ,oiiae it 
ie there, che effeota of it are evident always.'fhe * ethita- 
pra.inya ' inf .uenoea the surroundings simply by his 
pre^enoe.And this is true of every piece of hia behaviour in 
every lay life* 

We also Y.ant to contend tnat aamadhi in the 
above sense also signifies a state of psychological perfection. 
In what way this perfection manifests itselfj is a problem 

which will attract our attention nere. 

Samidhifit may be pointed out in the very 

beginning,liberates us fron ignorance* Ignorance nere is 
removed,not through gaining icnowledge of the world, iaiowledge 
which is given in schools and colleges,but by gaining the 
knowledge of the self, called atmajny'Sna . It means being able 
to understand any situation * as it i3 *,;and overcoming the 
unconsciously formed nabit of looking at ourselves and the 
^ world tnrough beliefs e-satheoed in the process of conditioning. 

Oessation of conditioned thought and activity,is thus the 

first mark of samadhi . 

The essence of conditioning lies in the 

formulation of a duality between * what is* md « what 

between the ’ actual * and the 'ideal*. In this duality 
what is posited as the ‘ideal’ is merely ;in idea oased on 
what one has been taught to believe.The pursuit of the ideal 
and the idea of a change, improvement, perfection all this 

^ is bom of confusion. Samadhi makes us aware of that confusion. 
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Gaining icnowledge in the clase-room or hy reading hooica is not 
equivalent to removal of that oonfusion* A person may he very 
erudite, and may be able to explrdn intricate philosouhioal 
matto-rs very clearly, but he may yet he very far from sa/aadhi. 

In samadhi the duality between the 'actual* :and 'ideal* comes 
to an end. 

Our behaviour ia usually guided hy 
two itiinds of fomulations, as shovm hy Joahi'*’* fhey are s 
* I am this*,and *1 want to he that*, for moat of ua there is 
a wide gap between what ve thinic w'e are, and what we desire to 
he. In aamadhi one comes to tcnow that this gap is created hy 
the mind, by way of conditioning, that in fact the gap does not 
exist, fhis understanding puts fan end to the process of 
conditioning and seeicing. 

An interesting problem arises here* 
-Dees one become aware in samadhi or any time after attaining it 
that ignorance is dispelled 7 that the bondci^ie which avijfcra 
had created is no more there ? This awareness may be there in 
^he beginning. Just as, when we get up from sleep we are aware 
for a few moments of both sleep and the waising state,a out in 
a few moments awareness of both the states vanishes, and then 
throughout the day we may not remember that we are awajce.ln a 
similar manner the awareness of overcoming ignor .noe may not 

Joshi,^*^., fbga and P&rsoni-ility, AilahahadJ (Jdayana 
publications, 19b6, p.b 3» 



be there in eamadhi.Tiiia problem has been beautifully- 
resolved in the Kenopsaniahad ( 11*3*) by saying that, 

’* One who has ooiae to ioiow ( reality in aamadhi) 
does not know that he is thus knowing.One who feels that he 
anows, does not regally know. If you are aware of it, then you 
are not knowing.Khowing is there when there is no awareness 
of that knowing ’*• 

I^ioranoe and knowledge are relative to 
eaoh other.both of them vanish in 3atri^hi.!rhua,like a man 
waking from a dream, and re/aembering the dream-state no more, 
the iaiui experiencing aamadhildoes not speak about ignorance 
or knowledge,having overcome ignorance onse and for all. 

Gesaation of ignorance immediately puts 
an end to effort for achieving and uhe process of -seeking, 
That effort always arises from the imaginary g -^p between 
our idea of 'what ia+, and 'what should be*, kveiyone of us 
is led astray by this imaginary gap, ;and we are always 
seeking some thing.We always want to be different from what 
we are.^*e want a chanoe, an improvement.Or, if we reach a 
position of choice, then we want it to continue. Thus v?e 
are salwaya striving to reaoh somewhere, to have something, or 
to be something. Our beliefs,judgements,and deoires are 
always shaping our payohological s crife, in which we use 
the aoiiimon sense means as well as spiritual and religious 
means.Ve ever try to reaoh the ideal. I'hus we are ever aeekin 
bamadhi puto -m end to this strife -.uid seeding. 




Samadlii pa^a an end to all payoiiologioal 
effort, aeeicing, and beooming, beoauae one comes to realize 
the futility of the process of achievement, the process of 
desire•One sees very clearly that in fact there is no 
duality like 'ishat is' and 'what should he'.bo there being 
no gap between the actual state and the desired state, all 
psychological effort to fill the gap ceases. V-'hen all 
reaching and going about cornea to an end,what significance 
would axiy tool or vehicle have f When a person engaged in 
rinding out something comes to realize that the thing 
sought after was nothing different from himself, and that 
it was only miataicenly taken to be separate from him, then 
would he not at once retire from the activity of seeming 
and become silent This ia what actually happens in the 
state of samadhl. 

Tilien one crosses the streara of 
sorrow,i.e., this samaara , wfcioh ia traditionally believed 
by all Indian thinicera of the ancient timea to be filled by 
enUeaa misery, when the other shore is reached, one no 
longer needs any boat, any book, any guru , and any spiritual 
effort. Reaching means halting. It is very important to 
not :; that in the end, in the highest state, one has to be 
fr^-e of all effort, discipline,method, or the tools which 

mi^ht have been very useful till then . S^amadhi, to be 
sure, brings about this change in one's life. 
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11; would be easy to see on the baaia of 
whj,t has been aaid so far that aauiadhi would naturally 
be a state which ia free of disturbance, tension,and 
misery, one feels one's actual state to be insecure 
trimsient, and prooeeds to bring about a state which wotild 
be pemanent, which would give lastiht^ pleasure and peace. 

In this process one is inevitably caught up in competition, 
conflict, and misery.This leads to disparity oetween indivi¬ 
duals, societies, and nations. It breeds fear — she fear of 
not reaching, of lagging behind, the fear of disappointment 
and failure. 

Pear nas thus become one of the out- 
3trending marica of out present-day sooieuy.Shia is an inevi¬ 
table result of the process of oonditioning, and the mad 
raoe for achievement. Samidhi stands for abolition of fear 
in all its foma. 

The Yogavasistha ( II. 15.2, .md 11.) 
orings ouu an interesting faot in this matter. It saya, 

" For those who have found the treasure of 
peace and contentment in the state of samadhi, even Ghe 
.;^re test empire on earch is as meaningless as a dry blade 
of ^rass. Suoh an individual may not possess even a penny.. 
Yet he feels iloher than an empiror, as his irand is filled 
with happiness drawn from a total absence of anguish, pain 
and misery ". 




How does 3UoJa a person Doiiave in life ? 


Even he has to eat and drink. He does have the biologiaS. 
needs. In these respeots his behaviour vdll be like that of 
an ordinary man. But on the payohologioal plane he is vastly 
different. His aotivity is not goal-direoted like that of 
most of us. He is not motivated in the same fashion as most 
of us are. His sense organs do work like those of others.But 
his response to the sensations has undergone total change. He 
does not refuse to aot, or run away from any situation.He may 
be said to respond to every situation with a kind of 'detached 
love’. 

Just as fire devours every thing, hard 
or soft, dry or wet, living or non-living, and yet remains 
wholly unaffected by what it has eaten up, similarly, a man 
of samidhi greets all events and nappenings in life with 
eq,ual love and remains unaffected by the pain and pleasure. 

He is not insensitive to them.on the contrary,he has tremendous 
sensitivity to all the happenings around him.He is alive to 
everything.But the only thing is that he is not shaken, 
oveiv-powered, or disturbed by the events of life. This,it 
may oe pointed out, is the import of all that lord krishna 
has said about the ' athitapralnya *. 

As he has nothing to achieve nor any¬ 
thing to renoiinoe or run away from, the man of samidhi never 
becomes nervous in distressing circumstances, and does not 
have any attachment to pleasurable situations either. 







Jnyanadeva, &iie great adept of eamadiii has 
brought out the psyohologioal perfeotion oharaoteriaed by 
the state of aamadhi in hia book Anubhavamrita ( IX.19-20 ), 
in a laasterly and very apt manner. He aaya, 

** The man of samadhi haa hia sense organa 
enjoying the contact with their respective objects of 
experienoe.Their response in this reaction is like that of 
the moon to moonlight ( that is to say, if the moon-li^t 
falls on the surface of the moon herself) or the ooean to 
showers of rain. While he goea on speaking whatever his 
organ of apeaoh may happen to utter, or goea on doing various 
things,hia silent aamadhi is never disturbed by that.** 

The man of semadhi thus exhibits a 
perfect balanoe or equipoise between the various factors 
constituting behaviou* in daily life. Hia mind is never 
swayed away by conflicting desires like the mind of the rest 
of us. minds are often tom between various desires, and 
we straggle in the wake of conflicting desires to obtain 
peace and happiness. The psyohologioal activity of the man 
of saaadhi is never motivated by aaay vested interest.It is 
not conditioned by the past, or one-sided. It originates from 
a perfectly peaceful, passive, .and ohoioeless inner state. 

Such an iimer state which is free of 
fear, anguish, and pain,must make a person completely faultless, 
and ethically perfect. We see that error or sin are the 




products of partial or limited loiowledge,oonditioningiand 
the oravings* >3amadhi puts an end to these cravings and 
conditioned thoughts. Being free from their binding effeot 
one does not have any more to oonfozm one's behaviour to 
any pattern or norm. That freedom involves an absence of 
vice in all its forms, sins, and faults. 

It should be noted here that the highly 
ethioal behaviour of a man of samadhi does not mean any 
practice of virtue or the many 'donts'of religion, or a 
process of disciplining the mind , It is not the cultivation 
of opposites. It involves a icind of enlightenment and mder- 
standing of the futility of the process of desire, craving, 
and achievement. Samadhi does not stand for 'putting' the 
vices down, or struggling with them. It is a state in which 
vioes retire spontaneously without leaving any vestige or 
trace behind. 

Thus samadhi,as a state of psychological 

I perfection, frees the mind from ignorance and conditioning, 

j 

I seeking and strike, from tension and fear, and from faults 
and sins. 

To sum up so far * 

We first examined the oonoept of samadhi, 
bringing out the various meanings of the word . Samldhi 
being mainly a state of Yoga, its oonoept as brought out 
by Patanjali in hie Yogasutra was described in detail. We 
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then deaoribed the means to achieve the state, showing The 
v;ay or the path of aadhana which one must tread in order 
to maiice the state of samadhi an actual experience* Next, a 
very important path leading to samadhi, namely, the path of 
the kundalini was explained, and then, in the pie sent chapter, 
Samadiii was deacrihed as a state of psychological perfection. 

After having deafiiribed these various 
aspects of samadhi, we are now in a position to maJce a 
comparative study of the tradition of Indian Yoga wh 
and the :,en, Sufi, and Christian traditions , so far as the 
state of samadhi is concerned. 
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Chapter 6, 

SAMADHI AND ZEN BUDDHISM 

Whan Lord Kriehna eacplained aamadhi 
aa the eaaenoe of Yoga In the Bhagavadgita,he waa apeaJcing 
like a Bodhiaattva .The Bodhiaattva is ever free from the 
bonds of all actions. Yet he goes on doing his duty for the 
salvation of others. We may compare a Bodhiaattva to Lord 
Shiva i«ho dmanlc the deadliest poison for the good of the 
goda.It is the way of action of one who is always in a 
state of samadhi,the way of aotion "Now" I This seems to he 
the principal gospel also of Zen Buddhism. 

The modem Interest in Zen Buddhism 
is largely a produot of the works of D.T.Suzuki. He Stactmdt 
started writing from 1927fand wrote three volumes of essays 
in Zen Buddhism, two works on the famous Lamcavatara autra, 

and the treatise " Living Zen". 

Zen draws its central principles from 
Mahayana Buddhism. Buddha’ a teachings were centered round 
the theme that existence is sorrowfdl, and that the main 
cause of human suffering is * trishna *, i. e»,desire going out 
of hand. Buddha's spiritual programme for the removal of 
pain and suffering is more or less similar to that of 





PatanJ^^* path is oalled the 'middle path* as it 

advocated moderation between the two extremes of sensuouaness 
and complete asoetioiam. As shotm by Zimmer*» a oharacteriatio 
feature of Buddha's middle path was the practical aspect of 
life,which is lived actually in the midst of heotiw* 
activities • This is also true of Zen, which shares the view 
that * the world is continually being produced from man'a 
own unoonaoioue nature*. 

tsxia. means a boat. Buddha* s dootrine 
is looked upon as a boat which helps to cross the river of 
life from the shore of avidya . and karma to the other shore 
of vidya and moksha . After reaching the other shore, the yana 
is to be thrown away. The Hlnay^a is the way of individual 
release, whereas the Mahayana, with its pantheon of Buddha 
and Bodhisattva , believes in the essential Buddha natoire of 
all things. 

Hagarjuna ( possibly 200 A.B.) is said 
to be the father of the principle of * ahunyata * or the 
'void* theory. Radhakrishnan**ha3 argued that.according to 
Kagarjuna^ Buddha tau^t two kinds of truth, namely, the 
relative truth,and the transcendental truth,which is the 
doctrine of the void. 

ft + Zimmer, H., Philo Sophies of India, i'lew York* Meridian Books, 

I'^Sd, p.4-71» 

++ Hadhakrishnan, S., Indian Philo Sophy, London: Allen Onwin, 

19 23, p.66 3. 







The doctrine of the void,as pointed out 
by Zinuaer^fis a pedagogical oonoept to bring the mind 
above the sense of duality. A question arises here, 
namely,how does pure thought know the real nature of the 
wotld as ’void' ? 

As an answer to this problem the 
Yogaohara school came forward with its doctrine of no- 
support, or niragLambMarWa^ It is also called the 
doctrine of ideation or vijnyana-vada > since it regards 
all exiatenoe as mental projections. This idealistic 
tendency may be traced to the Hinayana dogmas and the 
Pali cannon of Anguttvara nikaya, which , according to 
Woodward and Hare"*^, argues that'consciousness is 
lujoinous but it is defiled by adventitious elements’. 

According to the Yogachara view, 
vi.1 nyana , vhioh is the result of creation from within, 
pailkalpa . or imagination,is the root cause of what is 
called ’ santana '.or aeries of mental states assuming 
individual fonns. Such a creative thought can only arise 
from a repository, which is called ’ alaya vijn. 7 ana ’. It 


■f Zimmer,H.,Philosophies of India,Rew York* Meridian, 
Booka,1958, p. 523. 

Woodward,P.L. and E.M.Hare.,The book of the gradual 
sayings, 1932, verse 1-10. 



forms the potential basis of all thoughts.But it is 
itself beyond all oonoeptions. llayar-vi.in.Yana may be 
called the Buddhist version of the Hindu concept of 
Brahman which is to be realized through pure mental Yoga 
or absolute oonsoiousness.When it is reallzedt ^ 
individual oeases to have any ego—oonsoiousness.Ihis is 
very much like a man of aamadhi or a .1 eevanmukta. 

According to Suzuki'*' this itay be 
called the Yoga of the Bodhisattvas who possess four 
basic qualities, ae follows : 

1. The realization that everything is but a manifestation 
of our spirit. 

2. Freedom from the frilse idea that there are the pheno¬ 
mena of growth, duration,or succession of things. 

3, The understanding that the sole characteristic of 
external objects is non-existence, and 

4, The underssanding that the holy knowledge is \iltima- 
tely to be realized within ourselves* 

The holy knowledge gained through this 
Yoga of the Bodhisattvas causes the samsara to dissolve, 
;and then there remains only the evei^abidlng sole reality 
of the ahunya or void. 

+ Suzuki, B.T., Essays in Zen -^hAddhiam ( I series), 
iondont Luzao, p.ll6. 


Bodhisattva or Avalokiteshwara stands 
for a peraonifled ideaX of Maliayana Buddliiaoi* He is 
supposed to abide on the brink of eternity and time,and 
is believed to possess infinite grace, or power to save 
people from misery. As shown by Cowell et al'*‘, in their 
explanation of the Praonya-paramita hridaya autra,it is 
realized by the Bodhisattva that all elements are void, 
that CTiptiness and form are not different.He also sees 
that the twelve-fold ohain starting from avidya and 
ultimately resulting in old age and death,has completely 
snapped. 

The doctrine of patioohasamutpada , 

( which states that ‘this being there, that originates') 
which is one of the basic suppositions of 2en Buddhism, 
gives rise to the principle of the twelve-fold chain that 
results into misery in one* s life. Thess twelve links 
forming the ohain are t 

1 ) avidya or ignorance of the true nature of the self. 

2) sanskara or inborn tendencies for behaving and acting . 

3 ) vi.inyana or consciousness. 


+ 


Cowell, E.B,,Max Muller, and Takakusu,J.R.V., Sacred books 
of the East, Vol .XLIX. 1394, p.l47. 
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4) n^a-roopa or the world of obdeota. 

Shadayatan or the five sense organa and mind* 

6) aparsha or oontaot of the senses and the objects. 

7) yedana or aenaationa and experianoing of the world. 

8) triahna or desires and cravings. 

9) ggninva or notions and attachment. 

10) bhava tl.e. becoming. 

11) jati or birth, taid 

^2) .iar'^marana ,meaning old-age and death. 

All these links can be snapped one by 
one.When the cause ia removed, the effect automatically goes. 
Uhua the first step in the reverse direction of breaking 

the chain is cancellation of avidya . 

It is hard to differentiate between 

the Bodhiaattva state of huddhiam and the viyek^khyati 
of Yoga, or the athitapradnya state mentioned in the Gita. 
The inner state of all the three ia nothing but aamadhi 
of no return. Since the self ia the same everywhere, 
there can be no difference from person to person so far 
as self— isnowl edge, which forms the core of aamadhi is 
concerned. 

The Ghinese background of Zen i 

Taoiam,which developed in 

Ohina, is another important ingr^ient of Zen.It had 

1 




a primitive magioal fora. It ia^Lao Tze and Chaung Tae. 
Tao indioatea the univeraal moral order or a mysterioua 
univeraal force and unoonaoioua wiadom that worka heat 
when leaat interfered with* One important haaic principle 
of Tao is the impoaaibility of comprehending the infinite 
hy means of the finite intelligence* In this way the 
Chinese Zen shows the influence of Ohuang Tse’s reaction 
to Buddhist philosophy, 

A,W,Watts has ahown how Zen has 
inherited much of its basic approach from Taoiam, It 
has also borrowed its mythology and superstitions from 
Taoiam, It is difficult to translate the word Tao.It 
is generally taken to mean The supr^ae Law, God, Heality, 
Nature, and so on. 

It is believed that Zen origina;- 
ted at the moment when Buddha attained enlightenment. 

The original insist of Lord Bdddha was handed down to 
the masses by a line of 28 patriarchs,It was brought to 
China by Bodhidhaima in the sixth century A.D. It was 
said to be a direct transmission of the insi^^t of Lord 
Buddha without any intermediary of scriptures or doctrinal 
teachings. The Mahayana sect of Buddhism spread in China, 

* Watts, A. W., The spirit of Zen, London: Luzac, 


1955, ohpt.I? 




Mongolia, and Japan, while the Hinayana went southwards to 
Ceylon,Burma, and Siam* 

Buddha aooepted the doctrine of karma and 
rebirth,tout he was silent on the nature of the self. Like 
Buddha* a own example 2 en also set aside all intelleotual 
pursuit a and declared that Mrvana is achieved in the midst 

of samsiLca, and that a wise man can realize it in the 
ordinary things of life* 

After Bodhidharma there were six 

patriarchs of Buddhism in China, and toy the time of the last 
one, namely, Hui—Neng, Zen had developed into its full form* 

He wrote a toook,the Wei-L,ang, which is truly the gospel of 
Zen*Strangely enough, it is the only autra given toy any 
Chinese master* 

As shovm toy Wong^, Wei—Lang ( also called 
hui—heng) asserted that since the Buddlia nature is 

present in all of us, we should not look for it outside us* 
The sutra advocates non-interference with the Buddha nature 
BodVi-i , it says,is inside one’s own mind. It never comes 
from without. So it is futile to search for it ’without'. 


+ 

Wong, iiou-lum.,The sutra of W 0 i-Lang,Londom Luzao ana oo. 


1953tP« 45 
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The J apaneae offahoot of Zen i 

Myoan iili-aai waa the person 

who is regarded as the founder of Zen in Japan.He eatahliahed 
it in the year 1191 A.D. As described by Steinilber'*', 
there were* at that tiiae* at least a doisen sects of Buddhism 
in Japan*Zen beoame the most influential of them all* Ihe 
Maliayana Buddhism had reached Japan as early as the sixth 
century A.B.jfrom lorea, and had assiiuilated the national 
Shinto religion^ wihioh had a belief in animistic poly-theism. 

Jodo Amida, or Amitabha ) was the 
second major sect prevailent in Japan* The names of the 
monks denku end Shinran were associated with it* It was 
made famous because of its adoption by the warrior class 
Samurai* The reason for its adoption by the warrior class 
is explained by Yukawa Hideki*^"^ by saying that Zen believed 
in self power, and so it appealed to the Japanese warriors* 

The Sotozen founded by Dogen and the Sk 

Shin school deeply a influenced the thinking and life 

■pattern of the oommon people in J apan* 

. Zen makes use of two main doctrinea of 


Stainilber,Oberlin., Buddhist sects of J apan, London: 
Allen and Unwin, 19 38. 

4 - 4 - Hideki, Yukawa., The Japanese mind,1967, p* 61-6 3* 
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of the Mahayana aa its haae. The firat ia the principle of 
• audden enlightement’, the second is that of * ahunya * 
or void.The word * ahunya * stands for an experience of 
illumination. Suzuki*^ argue a that in that state all opposites 
are dissolved, and it serves as the basic ground for all 
enlightened behaviour. It ia very muoh similar to the state 
of samadhi. Suzuki has offered a comparison of the idea of 
^ 'void* with the Japanese ideas of 'sabi* ( insufficiency) 

and 'wabi' ( loneliness) connected vdth Japanese art. 

The concept of llayarvijnvana is also 
retained in Zen, and was used by che Samurai caste of Japan. 
The principle of inactivity of Tao is replaced in Zen by a 
apontaneous process conducive to sudden illumination.This 
form of Zen is thus a combination of Chinese pragmatism 
and Japanese sensibility, it has given Zen a scientific 
psychology. 

As pointed out by Charles A.moore , 

** The prominence of Zen huc-dhism in Japan is not primarily 
Deoause of its apparant anti—intellaotualism,but because of 
its positive attitude toward living naturally, rather than 
intelleotualize life, since such intelleotualizing falsifies 
and distorts life". 

+ Su'. 3 Uki,D,T., Zen Buddhiam -md its influence on Japanese 
culture,HonoluluJ The "ii^aaemind, 1969, p. 1 ^^2. 

++ koore,O.A., The enigmatic Japanese mind,Honolulu! 1967, 
p. 289* 
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Shoalian has aaid that the word Zen has 
come from ” dhyana ”# the Ohine je version of which was Ohan » It 
is also called the school of the huddha mind. If a Zen 
master is asked to define Zen, he may frown, and like Jbo Tze 
he would say," He who apeakSidoea not know;heoause,he who 
knows,never speaks." 

The central experienoe of Zen means a 
hightened awareness of the glory, colour, and powex" of the 
present moment, the beauty of the smallest objects, and the 
signifioanoe of the most ordinary actions. As remarked by 
Marlow a truly enli^tened man is he who suddenly 

becomes aware of the immense fullness of things that 
continually pass him by A Sen master may assert that 
there is no past, that ' everything is now". 

It would be easy for any one who k knows 
the state of samadhi that the state of a Sen master as 
described above is hardly different from samadhi. 

The emphasis in 2en,unlike the 
original Mahayana school, on not relying on the scriptures, 


+ ShoShan,Miyamato., The relation of philosophical theory 

to practical affairs in tlapan,Honolulu! The Japanese 
mind, 1967, p.4-14. 

++ ■iiarlow, A.H., Zen duddhisia,iiibbert Jr., Vol.60,is6 3* 
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for salvation,ia a faot which puts Zen on a level different 
from that of the Mahayana. Suzukihas brought out the faot 
that the spontaneous movement of Zen with life without 
arresting its eternal natural flow is sometimes termed 
* straightforwardness* or ‘going right ahead*# 

Humphrey has diown that in Zen 
meditation one fights with thought like a drowning man# 
Thoughts in the form of both assertion and negation are to 
be given up* So a Zen master shows a stick to his disoiple 
and asks him to say what it is, without assertion or 
negation# 

A Zen monk shall never have any possessions. 
This, we may 9ay,ia the same as the aanyaaa ideal, and the 
yama called aparlgraha .This ia called 'spiritual poverty*, 
which frees the mind from the schaokols of desire. Watts 
_ has spoken very highly of this mental attitude. 


+ Suzuki,D.T,, Essays in Zen Buddhism, III.,1951,p.319. 

++ Humphrey, 0., Zen comes to the west, London: Allen Unwin, 
I960,p.152. 

+++ Watts, Allen,W», The spirit of Zen, London: Wisdom of 
the East, vhpt.I^,V. 
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lack of possessions,freedom in its 
entirety, direct contact with reality,may he pointed out 
as the special features of Zen* And all these fea—tures 
can be equally attributed also to the man of samadhi, the 
Sufi,and the Christian mystic,• But in its method of 
approach, or technique, Zen may he said to he quite different 
from all of them. The difference lies in what is called 
’ 3 atori',and the ’koan*. 

Satori is the ultimate state 
of which koan is a means. JSLiot has ^ven a detailed 
description of theo.He says that the koans are designed 
to overcome all conceptual thought.The tcoana are riddles, 
and it is said that in order to he a full Zen adept one 
should have solved two thousand such riddles. iCoans are 
cryptic statements.The oeginner is expected to concentrate 
on them unfcill he feels utterly exhauated.lt is in that 
intense state of Uetting go* that satori or sudden 
enlightenment may dawn on the student. 

Satori brings about a total change in 
the outlook of She student. It is a sudden ‘turning over’ 


-f 

Eliot, Sir Charles., Japanese Buddhism, London* Arnold 
press, 1935, p»4-3» 
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of the mind in response to a seemingly trivial experience 
which gives vent to the pent up habitual state of tenseness* 
It is a release from ♦clinging on* to false ideas of 
possession or belonging and a shattering of the process of 
conceptualization* 

Jung ^ says that 3atori*a3 a apecilA. kind 
of enli^tenment is practically impossibls for the 
European to appreciate* A person in satori sees things and 
happenings in a different way. He sees without the habitual 
restrictions on thought, our normal consciousness is based 
on a logical sequence of experienoe*iCoan» the means to produce 
the state of satori, does not allow this logical sequence to 
have any role* When the logical sequence is thus denied an 
expression, then the walls of conceptualization built on its 
basis are broken down.It is this which brings about a change 
in the perception of reality* Jung has likened Zen to the 
way of Hathayoga. The present writer, however, feels that 
•Zen is a xind of samadhi which a karmayogi attains through 

karma-yoga * of course, it is not the case that the state of 
samadhi attained through kaimayoga and Hathayoga are two 
different things. 


JungjO.G., The collected works,Vol* II. 1958,London: 
Routltdge and legan Paul,p. 539-557* 




Eajnisli h.a,B deaoribed satori not as samadlii 
tait as a glimpse of aamadJoi. He argues that some religions 
like 2en Have mistakenly understood satori as the ultimate 
experience of samadhi* His argument is toasedfit seemSfOn 
the ground that vdiile there is no rehirth after samadhiy 

satori oan be acquired by rebirth. 

The present writer, however, would not like 

to agree with this view of Rajniah. He finds the view of 
Ernest Wood more acoeptable. Wood has aTi^ued that intuition 
Qj» _ 2 raJnj 2 [^ is, in the ultimate state,not anything different 
from samadhi. The occult path of Buddha is two-fold.une is 
called the •way»,v;hioh is for the ordinary people.The other, 
called 'path*,is for those who seek nirvana . It is attained 
■jjy ppajjjya ,which is intellect in its purest form .This pure 
intuition makes for direct perception, enlu^tenment, or 
hipest understanding, which is also the unmistjakable mark 
of samadhi. Rajnish seems to believe that satori is a 
state lower than the highest samadhi. 


Raoneeah, Acharya.,The silent explosion, Bombay: Anand- 
Hhila publi cation, 197 3f P • 29 • 

Wood, Ernest.,The great systems of yoga, -^omhay: 
I’araporewalla and sons, 1954, P.138« 
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The Zen method s the koaa and the mondo> 

Zen meditation which ultimately 
leads to aamadhi, iSy in the main* a method of working with 
the koana* There are three main aapeota of the methodf 
namely, wall-gazingf sudden questioning ( called mondo)," 
and solving the enigmatio koans, hVery koan has the 
giant koan of life as its oounterpart. The working on the 

ko;an is not like self-hypnosis or quietism. It is a oonsoi- 
ous effort to break the barrier raised by man in the way 
of hia spiritual freedom. When this wall is broken,aatori 
can dawn. 

MoOarthey ^haa remarked that 
koans are personal challenges, while mondoa are personal 
experienoea.Eaoh of them has a unique foim of its own. 

The experiences pertain to the empirical world.Thus 
mondo is a happening that is lived through.Zen is thus a 
kind of pragmatic naturalism, and not only mysticism. 

Although mondos have their share in 
making the state of satori come into being,it is the koan 
which takes one to the final impasse when the intellect is 
completely exhausted.An intense feeling of uneasiness 




McOarchey, Zen and some comments on a Hondo, 
Phil.iiiast and West,Vol.17,1967* p.93-94. 



overtatees 1»li6 iiii.zid of tlio slmdonlJ of ZoxisXli is followed by 
a stage of letting- go* . 'i^he mind oan no more sustain the 
tension pi^)duoed by the unresolved koan* In that state* 
the awareness of the mind*body, and the koan is completely 
wiped out, and when one is awakened from the stupor, there 
is a feeling of inexpressible joy. i'his 'letting go' means 
accepting life 'as it is*,without any conceptualizations. 

There are said to be various degrees 
of such an experience of satori.A variety of koans is used. 
The final satori is a state of sudden conversion. 

William James has beautifully 
described that state. He has pointed out that the sudden 
conversion is always preceded by a stage similar to the 
final impasse of a koan.It always needs what James calls 
the 'let go your hold* attitude. This kind of feeling is 
confirmed by the experiences of many Zen mastei's. 

But there is a vit;al difference between such 
a conversion and satori. Conversion is the product of an 
external phenomenon, whereas satori comes from within. 

Zen does not entertain any principle of dualism. 


+ 


James, William., Varieties of religious experienoe, 
Hew York: A modem library book, 196 3 t P«395. 



Za '.-‘On is anotlier jcind of meditation. 


Its special features are s it relaxes the body and mind, 
banishes the wandering thoughts,and preserves the nervous 
energy for applying to the hoan. It also helps to bring 

the wandering mind under control. 

iaee has equated Zen with what he 

calls *no-mindednesa* , beoauae Zen study puts an end to 
all thoughts. Satori state oomes into being only when 
the thoughts are gone,or silenced. After the satori 
state is over,one's perception of the world returns,and 
he starts seeing the material things as before.But there 
is a vast change now,namely,that the objects are no more 
projections of mind.Since the mind itself is deaolved, 

there is no projection of the external world. 

hoji Sato has said that the mind** 

lesaness of Zen can be achieved through 'mindfulness' 
of aatioathana meditation as practised in fheravada 
Buddhism. It involves concentration on the sense of 
touch, pe has mentioned three ways which constitute 

+ Klee,James B., i'he colours of Zen, Okasas Psyohologia, 
Vol.8,1965,p. 197. 

++ Gato,Aoji., No-mind in Zen, Paychologia, 1965, p.202. 
+++ Pe,v:in.,The Sunlara way of mindfulness,Psyohologia, 

Vol.8,1965. 



the Sunlaia way of mindfulneas. The first is posture, 
the second breathing, and the third praotioe of mindful¬ 
ness on any sensation* A steady and motionless posture 
is assumed for this* 

For satori to come into being, a 

threefold learning is reoommended. It is made of 'kai*, 

•jo', and 'S'* ^^ai means virtuous oonduot. do means 

absorption or 3amadhi,and E is the realization of 
/ 

wisdom* iia Zen is one of the expressions of Jo* 

As explained by iCadowaki ^ Za Zen is a 
silent meditation involving a mystical union with cosmic 
forces, which causes a separation f3?om exteraal attachment 
and the end of all inner tuimoil and disturbance. 

'Jo* has two aspects* those of 
perception and intuition. It is also called *Shikan** 
•Shi' signifies sensations,mental symbols,or ideation* 
•kan’ is the positive aspect of ’Jo*.It stands for 
insight, and helps to achieve liberation from ignorance. 

The ’E‘ signifies vdsdom, or realizar- 
tion of truth which comes when paasions are removed 
completely. It is the supreme goal of Zen meditatitfn. 


• f 


+ iCfido W^aki,k:aki chi.,ay of knowing, Int.Phil.Qly 
Vol.VI., 1966,p.57 4-593* 





The highest illmination in ’E’ is based on non^oonoeptual 
expezdenoe and icnowledge.It is also oalled * Hannya * fonn 
of knowledge,or ’ Mufumbetsuohi *♦ Pumbetsu means a concept. 
^ means'not*. 'Chi' is iinowledge. 

This non-conceptual knowledge is what is 
oalled * prajnya ' which accompanies satori. It would be 
easy for one who knows what is * aamadhi-pra>1 nya * to see 
that it is the aamr in both Zen Buddhism and the Hindu 
Yoga. The moral training included in 'Kai' is also similar 
to the ethical observances of the Yogis and students of 
samadhi. The 'Jo* part of Zen meditation is almost the same 
as the states of dharana and dhyana of Patan;)all's Yoga. 

Suzuki'*’ has described the experience of 
satori as the oonaoiousness of 'what is' without any oo2>* 
ditioning.This is called the ' Tathata, consciousness'. 

He has translated it from the verse 369 of the Dhammapada 
in the following wordst 

" Empty this boat, 0 Bhikku ! 

Emptied by you,it will move swiftly, 
ojtting out lust and hatred, 

To Kibbana thereby you will go 11" 


Suzuki,B.T., The philosophy of Zen, ihil.East and Vest, 


Vol.I. 1952, p.3 
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In the above verse* emptying the boat means 
emptying our minds of all oonoeptual thoughts whioh make 
the mind oonditioned, partial, and one-sided. This is what 
happens, as we have seen earlier, in the state of samadhi, 
which, as we have said, is a state in which all conditioning, 
seeking, and anguish and pain, come together to an end. 

koji Sato"*^ has brought out a very 
pertinent truth about the Zen Buddhism in the following 
remarks,idiioh, the present writer wants to emphasize, 
apply equally to the state of samadhi, both of the sabija 
pirbija kinds. He says, 

“ Zen is one of the most efficient ways 
of adjusting higher nervous funotiona. Sen stands for the 
aesthetic point of view. It is one of the best methods of 
personality training, vdiich may be used In any person 
irrespective of religious beliefs or ideologies". 

More or less the same words have been 
used by Joshi^^about samadhi and Xoga in general ss the 
hindu science of personality development, while summari¬ 
sing his work on Yoga and Personality. 

+ Sato,Moji., Zen of a communist, Psychologia,Vol.X. 

1967,p. 101 , 

++ JoahijK.S,, Yoga and personality, Allahabad* Udayana 
public ations,1966• 
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Study of Zen in relation to payoho- 
analyaia and the x^le of oonsoiouaneaa and the unoonaoioua 
in human lifet wo\ild bring out the atriicing similarity 
between the ultimate state of Zen and bamadhi very clearly* 
Suzuii:i'*’ha3 done veiy important work in this direction. 

Oonaoiouaness was compared by Preud to a float¬ 
ing iceberg with only a small part of it showing upi and 
a very large part being hidden. Oonsoiouanesa and the uncon- 
soioua are the two parts of the human mind* the unconscious 
being hidden from us*yet moat active. Satori as well as 
aamadhi may be called states oharaoteriaed by a complete 
harmony between the conaoious and unoonaoioua parts of the 
mind. Vfnen the happenings in the unoonaoioua go out of 
hand, they produce mental illness. If they can be controlled, 
on the other hand* as is the oase in aamadhi and Zen* then 
human personality can be so molded as to produce the beat 
and moat desirable results. 

Suauki has explained this by saying*” when 
the darkrieaa of the unconscious is broken*one sees all 
things in the mirror of the self”. 

It may be said that the darkness of the 

unconscious is removed in Zen or aamadhi by prajnya .lt 

■^Suzuki,D.T.* Zen Buddhism and psycho-analysis, bondon* 
Allen,Unwin* I960, p.88. 
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i 3 achieved by an underatandiag of the unoonsoioua 
desires and tbnde;iloles underlying human behaviour* and 
thereby being free from the binding effects of the 
unoonsoioua* .Thua it may be said that Zen and samadhi 
bring about a higher culmination of the process of 
psycho-analysis,by understanding one’s mind perfectly 
and completely. 

Freud has described the unoonsoious as the 
seat of irrationality.But to Jung, it is the seat of the 
deepest idsdom. Freud gave a basis to psycho-analysis by 
’making the unconscious conscious’.We may say that this 
process Initiated by Freud is taken to its logical 
completion by Zen as well as by samadhi. If the goal of 
psycho-analysis is to have an enlistenment of the real 
self and to get a mastery of it, then we may say that 
this goal is completely achieved by samadhi and Zen. 

Psycho-analysis is said to increase the 
feeling of well-being.Samadhi and Zen,it may be pointed 
out,make this feeling enduring and infinite. Psycho-ana;- 
lysis alms at a harmony between the ego and super-ego* 
This harmony is perfected by samadhi and Zen. 

These points are clearly argued by Ohang^• 


+ Chang,Ohang Yong., Differences of the ego in psycho¬ 
therapy in the East and We3t,Payohologi8h»Vol.XII, 1969. 
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If we atady the Zen training of medi~ 
tation and the ways in whioh the mind is brought under 
oontroli passifiedt and atahilizedt the similarity found 
between it and the Yogic way of training for asBaadhi 
is very evidcmt* 

SuzuidL haa given a very luoxd aooount 
of the Zen training of a monk* The beginner is expected 
to go to a monatery on foot. He haa no earthly poaaeaaiona. 
Rising up early in the morning, hard work ia done in the 
garden .Begging prooeaaiona are taken out. There is no 
worship as auoh like that in Hinduism. The monastic order 
is a aelf-auataining oommunity* Prayers xre offered in 
big and small groups. Asceticism and creativity are the 
two important qualities to be cultivated. Meditation ia 
practised for long hours. Work, regulation of diet, 
practice of viryuea,keeping fit,and enlightenment are the 
main points concerning Zen meditation. 

Interviews with individual monks are 
held regularly by the master of the monastery. The four 
vows are repeated at the end of the interview, une ia 
fcpected to live an active life and realize the ultimate 
truth in the experiences of daily life. 


+ Suzuki,: d.T., Training of a Zen Buddhiat monk,Kyoto: 
Eastern Buddhist Society,1934,• 
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Swami J agadi3liwg.raaanda has made a 
oompariaon of Zen with the Indian Yjga, and has hrou^t 
out many similarities. He saySt 

** Buddhist Zen and Hindu Yoga have close 
similarities.When their technique is translated into a 
third language, they become indiatinguishahle"♦ 

The spirit of asoetioiam and vairagy a 
is common to both of them. Their dharanas are very much 
similar. The Zen Jcoana are similar to the Mahavakyas 
like ” Tattvamaai **, " Ayamatma Brahma** , and so on. 

As a oonoluaion of our study of Zen 
it may be said that Zen represents a sappling grown in 
the Chinese and Japanese soil from the seeds of Indian 
Yoga by the masters of samadhi. 


+ 


Jagadiswarananda, Swami., Zen and Yoga, Prabuddha 
Bharata, Vol.40, p.542-548. 






Qhapter 7. 

SAMIUBI amp QHBISIIAH MYSjglOlSM 

The quest for some ultimate r«Blit7 
beyond the world of appearances and the conception of 
an underlying reality seems to have manifested itself 
more and more with the growth of human oonsoiouanesa.As 
pointed out toy Hopkinson ‘*‘f what was previously haphazsurd 
and disjointed achieved meaning and uAity through such 
a conception of the ‘underlying reality*. 

Man as a spiritually conscious 
toeing tried to grasp reality toy means o€ his method of 
rationalism. For instance,the Jewish scriptures record 
certain i'evelationa and the Christian scriptures complete 
that process. 

In the sweet eternity of love man 
found reality itself reflected,like Christ,Bodhisattva, 
Lord Krishna, and Bhagavan Mahavira.This reality gave an 
impetus for compassion for the suffering humanity. In 
order to attain this reality man must have a perpetual 
aspiration towards Cod. This aspiration should toe attended 
toy inspiration followed toy the questioning spirit that is 


^ Hopkinson, Arthur, W#,Mysticism, old and new, Londont 
Listoet and Co,,1946,ohpt.l. 




implanted toy God. There are three means of religious 
apprehension.They are i 1) institutional and authoritative, 
2) intelleotual and ethioal,and 3) mystioal and experienti* 
al. Heligion thus asks man to look outward#, upwards, and 
inwards. They are the parts of a oompoaite idiole. 

In Christianity there are two types of 
mystioiam.They are t Theooentrio mystioiam of the 
Dionysian tradition,and the Jesus myatioiam. There is a 
marked differenoe toetween them, for a superficial otoaerver. 
But the distinotion is more apparent than real. The 
institutional religion toelieves that the Christian tradi¬ 
tion oomes from God, and in oase of Berulla , there was no 
Christian myatioiam without the institutional element. 

Powya^ has given an interesting 
aooount of the rise of OhrLayian myatioism.He has said 
that the Hebrew origin of Christianity is very olear from 
the Bible. It were the Jews idio oonverted the idea of 
Yehveh of Sinai into the idea of a universal God. 

J ecus was executed during the reign of 
Tiberius, who was the suooessor of Augustus.Jesus was 
influenced by the saored scripturea and the si^ts of the 
oountry.He assimilated the inner wisdom of the scrolls. 


+ Pov;ys,hlewelyn., The pathetic phallaoy, London* 
Tiiinkera' Library, 19 31# ohpt. 2. 








and meditated upon the peraonalitlea, and developed a 
novel way of revealing the inner hidden being. It was 
John the Baptist who initiated him to the Mesaiahhood. 

He felt Idle inner wisdom of the aoriptunes and lived by 
the light of Isaiah prophecies. His mind was like that 
of a child as it was anticipated by Isaiah'^ that ** he 
will be brought as a lamb to slsa^terv" and ” he 
openeth not his moath**. 

She hidden truth ¥idoh Jesus revealed 
was that life is wavering and blindt and that trulh is 
to be found in oomprehensions of opposites. The strength 
of his Gospel is that it is oapable of infinite inter¬ 
pretations. Aooording to every interpretation the soul 
of man was his main oonoem. The publicans and harlots 
had their plaoe in the kingdom of Heaven*A harlot is 
forgiven because she *loved too much*. This was quite 
in harmony witii his dootrine which taught us to ' 

' forgive the tresspasses of others*• 

According to the main dootrines of 
Jhristianity God is beneficial# and emoh soul en^joys 
eternal life.Each soul is always the object of attention 
of God.The personality of Jesus is an ideal for every 


+ Isaiah, Ohapter 53.7. 
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OhrlaUian iwho aspire* for eternal life or salvation* 

Jesus himself rose from the dead and rejoined God,his 
Father in the Heaven.Hia ima^native sympathy for life was 
poetio and myatio.The mystery of life was that it was 
redemptive, and henoe, reaarreotion supplying the evidesKset 
a note of optimism ie its general oharaoteriatlo. 

Ohristiattity was nurtured in its 
infancy hy the genius of St.Paul.He v.aa the greatest 
exponent of its hidden inner strength# But the real inven¬ 
tor of Ohriatiaziity as a world religion was a Pharisee 
who had the pecmliarlty of beooming ‘nothing’ in the 
adoration of what he worahlpped.It was the Christ in him 
that did everything# 

As described by Margaret Smith'*', 

” He lifted the orude form of Christianity Into 
the realm of hi^ mystical import#He held that the 
mystical eoataoy he felt every day was of real oonseque- 
noe#he lived and moved in the love of Christy and in the 
li^t of hia eternal vision#Be xnew that salvation was 
very near, as ’ the day of the Lord oommeth as a thief in 
the night.” 


Smith,Margaret.,Studies in early mysticism, MacMillan 


*- 


and oo.,19 31i P«47# 
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Thia idea of Lord ooming as a thief in the 
ni^t was a new dootrine. All early Christians were confi¬ 
dent of ixomortality. 

St.John*the divine*was named hy Jesus 
•'the son of thunder*. He once remariced that the partrige 
represents the whole teaching of J esus. He very highly 
influenced the teachings and workings of the ohuroh* which 
provided for the emotional and intellectual drives of the 
first and second century,by means of the sacrament and the 
fourth &oapel. 

In the beginning the hiatorio figu»e 
of Jesus was also made an object of worship like Mithra, 
the Persian Sun deity, fhe worshippers of Ji/Iithra used to 
perform a eucharistio oerimony in which bread and wine 
were served.They also used bells*candles*and holy water, 
fhese Groethio elements of worship have found their way in 
the Christian ohuroh. 

Later on* out of the triziity* the holy 
ghost was left out. In Catholicism there was worship of 
God in the fom of trinity, and then trinity in unity.This 
was true of St.Jerome and also of St.Augustine.St .Jerome 
translated the holy scriptures into latin, while St. 
Augustine gavs a philosophic language to the new faith. 

St.Augustine was a mystio of the hipest 
order. Re believed that the death of the soul lies in its 





freedom to err. Zimmer"*’ has remauriced about yt. 

Augustine that he Tiaa a religious philosopher to be 
listed with St.fhomas Aquinas and Pascal. 

It may be argued about all these early 
men of the Christian ohuroh that they had one thing in 
oommontnamelytthe serenity and peace drawn from the 
practice of meditation ( which, according to Yoga is 
called samadhi). This shows how aamadhi trariscends all 
religious observances and beliefs,and bestows upon the 
masters of samadhi the same pious attitude, love of all 
human beings, and understtnding the baaio facts of human 
suffering and its removal. That is idiy samadhi may be 
called the oommon thread running throu^ religious men 
of flii times, whether they were Hindus, or Buddhists, or 
Christiana or Sufis. 

The consolidation of the Christian 
church was based on the principle of obstruse.secrets. 
For the ranJt and file it was enough to know that- the 
sinner will be punished. St.Clement,of Alexandria, who 
attempted at such a consolidation argued that Christian¬ 
ity was the heir of all past time and the highest inter¬ 
preter of the future. 

+ Zinimer,Henreioh.,Philosophies of India, New York? 
keridian books,1958,p.28. 
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It laay be true* aa believed by aome 
experta, that the deatniotlon of the Roman iMpire enabled 
the ohuroh to replaoe its olaaalcal method of intellec- 
tyal inquiry by ita theology* Yet there were discordant 
notes at times against the priesthood* 

In the year 1366|John Wyoliffe wrote 
the famous book ''fhe vision of William oonoeming Piera, 
the plowman*, ^hia waa an expression of the general 
puolio resentment against the ways of the ohuroh. 

Earlier,Ohauoer, in his 'Canterburry tales’,had saroasti- 
oally pictured the lives of the hi£^ priests. SaaTpaon 
says about this book that , it has exeroised great influ¬ 
ence on the reformers up to the sixteenth century. It 
described vividly the social evils and religious abuses 
prevailent in those days. 

Another writer, Walter Hilton, gave a 
clear differentiation between concentration and oonseor&- 
tion. Conoentration, according no him, waa the path of 
the mystic,while oonaeoration was the path of the saint. 

He described three v/aya in which man can serve God,namely, 
active life,oontemplative life, and mixed life.Active life 
was the way of the worldly people, whereas, oontemplative 
life waa for the aspirfuits of salvation, i^ixed life,he 

+ Sampson, George., Cambridge History of English literature, 
Cambridge Cnivc rsity,1953» p.60-61. 
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arguedtwas followed by the prelates* 

Max Muller* has brou^t out some striking 
similarities between Christian mystioiam and Buddhism* He 
has shown how their life situations of the founders 
( Christ and Buddha) are similart and so are their methods 
of using parableSf wanderingSy and aolleoting together the 
disoiples in an organized way for propagating their 
doctrines* Most of the moral truths preserved by the 
Grospels are found also in the Buddhist soriptures* The 
present writer wants to point out in this oonneotion that 
if we see the general tenor of the Yoga writings we find 
a remsMi^able unity of approach and prinolples of molding 
physical and psyohologioal behaviourfin Christian mystics, 
Zen Buddhists, and the masters of aamadhi* 

Aoharya Rajneesh ** is q.uite enli^te- 
ning in this respect* He says that Christ began his 
preaching career #ien he was only thirCy years of age, 
and he was oruoified at the age of thirtythree* He visited 
Kashmir and stayed in a Buddhist monastery for some time. 
He was known by the villagers there as Yousa Aaaf* He died 
there, and the tomb,having a Jewish look is still there* 

+ Max Muller,?*,Studies in BuddhisBa,Oalouttai Susil kumar 
Gupta, 195 3» ohpt*IV*and V* 

+> 1 - Hajneesh, Aoharya., The silent explosion, Bombay* 

Ananda Shila Publications, 197 3f P*1^6-170. 
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The epitaph is in Hebrew* His oraoifioatioiii aooording to 
Raoneesh, was a Yogio feat. He escaped from the cave , and 
lived up to the age of 110 years. 

Rahneeah further points *ut that when 
Pilate asiced Jesus ' what is truth' he remained silent. 
This answer by silence was very much similar to the 
Buddha. Most of the dootrinea of Christian myatAoiamt so 
says Rajneeshfare buddhiat at the core. 

Marquette "^»who scudied in detail the 
prophetic and mystic characteristics of Ohristianityt has 
remarked that in Moses we can see both the prophetic and 
mystic vision.The mystic vision resulted into a dualistic 
belief in matter and Ood. The principle of eternity of 
matter , which we find inunciated by the Persians, and also 
by the Sanhhya philosophers,led Men to forsake material 
ties to seek Uod. There are striking parallels between 
the Bhagavadgita and the Palestinian schools of thought. 
Marquette remarks that the i invasion of Alexander had 
brought about a fusion of religious ideas from Sgypt to 
India, and that is why we find similarities in various 
religious outlooks in the world. 

Philo was an exponent of the Judo-Hellenistio 


+ Marque tte,Jaoque Be., Introduction to comparative 

mysticism,Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1965, p.109* 



aoilool wnioh flourislied during two centurieQ before 
Christ* Philo preaohed that'God was traiisoendentalf but 
woriced in and on the univex’so through the logos and the 
xxgjcfiS angeXa. Plato» about the same oeriodfhad given the 
relation between God and the soul in a tripartite oomposi- 
tion»suoh as vegetative soul, irrational soul, and rational 
soul. This idea was further explained by Plotinus in 
terosia of the nous and the psyohe. St.Paul spolte in terms 
of the body,soul, and spirit. Plotinus attached great 
iiaportance to the spiritual value of aesthetic contempla¬ 
tion.Both St.Paul and St.Augustine were in agreement with 
this, because beauty is found to detach tne sotil from the 
body and lift it up to the intelligible world.'X‘he world 
being creation of God, we can not find fault with any 
part of God’s creation. 

Ingarden ^ ,who discusses St.Augustine* 
view,has remarked that according to St.Augustine there are 
seven stages of the soul to turn to God. They are i 
1) animation 2) sensation 3) reason of act 4) virtue or 
beautiful action 5) tranq;uility or near beauty 6) 
approach and 7) contemplation. 

-—-r- 

+ Ingarden,Rom^^>, Readings in Existential phenomenology, 
Prentice nail, 1950, p. 332. 




■Qy the last two stages of approach and 
oontempXation the soul turns to dod seen as pure beauty. 
This aesthetic experience seems to have a bearing also on 
Yogio consciousness in the state of samadhi. In aesthetic 
experience there are moments of being convinced about 
the existence of an object. According to Ingarden,such 
moments sure creative in the sense that they represent a 
reality higher than conceptual reality of the objects of 
experience. Ultimate truths are realized in this manner. 

St.Augustine drew his inspiration 
from the philosdtphy of Plotinus, which gave an important 
place to such ultimate truths* In mysticism such ultimate 
truth is regarded as a self-evident reality. It is not 
a state of xno?dng but rasher a state of being or 
expeidencing without oonoepta or rational thinking. This 
is common to experience of samadhi, as well as the mystio 
experiences described by Ohristian mystics. 

As explained by John Laird"^, 
mysticism is not a raatter of opinion or philosophic 
knowledge,but it is a state where knowing and being are 
one. This was true of the mysticism of St.Augustine. 


+ Laired,lohn., A study in realism, Cambridge University 
press, 19 20, p • 217. 
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ilhoualess * has pointed out that acco¬ 
rding to the description given hy Dionysius in Timothy 
( Vi,16,), there are many degrees in oontattplation,In the 
first stage the soul is made empty of the divine darkness. 

Then there ajrLses the mystical light in which God lives. 

This is immortality which is followed by mystical 'silence', 
and then there is the 'vision'. It is the stage of union. 

It is the contension of the present 
writer that Dionysius came very near to the Hindu idea of 
union in the state of samadhi, like St,Paul. His idea of 
reality is beyond being and non-being,According to him the 
hipest form of consciousness if devoid of any perception. 

The Greek influence is seen on St,Clement,whose disciple 
called Origen taught mystic union with a socialized atti¬ 
tude. St,Basil was also his follower. He put forth some 
physical and intellectual control for the union, 

i 

The Carmelites have a long tradition. 

The mystical union advocated by them is termed ' the Bridal 
mysticism’. It is tuite similar to the Bhakti-Yoga methods. 
Santa Teresa has described seven successive steps of the asce¬ 
nt of the sotil to the ivingdom of God,The first step is to 
be achieved by man’s intellectual effort,while the others 


+ 


A- 


Thou 3 ies 3 ,R,H,, An introduotion to the psychology of 
religion, Cambridge University press,1956,p, 266—282, 




come by the grace of &od* Santa Teresa also speaks of 
the stages among the seTen vhioh involve uniontand also 

a state of liberation or non->attaohment«This state ±a,aB 
the present writer views it»very much like the state of 
Jlvanmukti of the Hindu Yoga * 

It is interesting to point out that 
the mystioal awareness or the oonsoiousness that aooompa;- 
nies the mystio experienoes is oreative in the sphere of 
social exiatenoe.i’or instance# salvation as a principle 
of Christian mystioiffla is found to invoke in its aspirants 
a sort of universal brotherhood and love*The natural 
effect of this attitude is service to others.This attitude, 
it seems to the present vrfrlter#is the same as * maitri * and 
•karuna' which a master of sanadhi is enipposed to have. 

It is in no way different from the Vow of the Bodhisattva. 

The conception of salvation of the soul 
in Christianity compares well with the kaivalya of 
Sankhya and Yoga philosophies. Both involve an existence 
without a subjeot—objjeot differentiation. 

As explained by Zimmer # there is a 
difference between the western idea of the cosmic Man and 
the Indian idea.It is that the former contains only the 
heaven whereas the latter includes the earth as well. 


+ 


Zimmer,Henrcich.#The philosophies of India, 
hew Yorki Meridian books,1958,p.241. 


Althou^ heaped in daricneas* even the atoms, according to 
the Jaina belief,are looicing for salvation. Just as the 
Heaven is in a human form, so also is the hell ,too. 

The supreme being and the frreator 
of the universe, aooording to the iiindu view, is not of a 
wrathful nature lihe the Yahweh of the old Testament,Kor 
does He make any totalitarian olaims like the Allah of 
Islamio belief. He does not demand that sinful mankind 
should reconcile to Him through the supreme sacrifice of 
the redeemer. 

Powys **' is of the opinion that 
there are actually two gods described in the hibie. 
Jehovah of the Old Testament is ♦ rude*, vdiwreaa Jehovah 
of the New Testament is kind and considerate. 

The relationship between Crod and man is 
explained in the Bible in teims of lambs gone astray. 

God is like a shepherd ,and individual souls are like 
lambs that are gone astray. The shepherd rejoices ^en 
a lamb returns to him. The soul that turns to God does 
understand that his salvation lies in God,his father. 

As declared in the Bible ( Isaiah- HI.2.),God is the 
soul's strength and song, 

+ Powys,Llewelyn,, The pathetic fallacy,London* The 
Tninkera Library,1931»P*57. 
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The metaphyaioal function of Jeaua in 
Ohriatian mystioiam ia that he is an intermediate 
agency between the abaolutSf i*e*C^od»and the finite 
soul. 

As pointed out hy Saher*',the pheno¬ 
menal world is God per se . and God as creation. So the 
saying that," truth will make you free" has the same 
meaning as "the truth,if and when told,i3 that you 
always were free". It implies, according to Saher, that 
the soul which aspires for enlightenment should first 
approach Jesus.None can reach God except ttirouidi ^at is 
called Christ oonaoiousness. 

Marquette t'^quoting from 

St.John ( 6.47) says that for liberation it is only 
neoesaaiy to hear or learn about the father.Only Christ 
had seen God, and if we do beliereSn Christ, then we 
shall have everlasting life.Ohrist oonaoiousness is the 
key to such a life. That is i^y, according to Marquette, +++ 
it was declared by Christ, — "I am the bread of life". 

( St.John j 6 . 48 .). This is the essence of Christian 


+ Gaher,?.J.,Eastern wisdom and the western thought, 
Iiondom Allen Unwin, 1969, p.TO. 

++ -.iarquette,Jaoque Ee.,Introduction to ooiiparative 

mystioiam, Bombay* Bharatiya V.Bhavan, 1965,p. 109. 

+++ Ibid. p.l47« 







myatioiam. Simllarltiea between tliis approaoli and that of 

Bhakiti Yoga are very oonspeououa. 

Otto "^haa brou^t out the fact that prayer 

foroia an important part of Ohriatian myatioiaoi* haaioaliy 
prayera are man^madOibut Grod^oentered^fhere are five types 
of relationship between man and Ood described in prayers. 
They are t 1) He ia the Creator and we are the oreated. 

2) He ia our Master and we are his servants. 

3 ) God ia our friend. 

4 ) God ia liice our ohild. 

5) He is our husband. 

All these forma of devotion 

find their exactly corresponding counterparts in Indian 
BhatctA oults . imether in Ohiiatianity or in Hinduiam 
the devotee aims at the same thing, namely ,an eternal 
existence in the company and care of the Supreme object of 

devotion QT Bliajcti # 

Prabhavaaanda ** has explained 
one very important aspect of prayer iidiioh applies equally 
to Ohriatian myatioiam and aamadhi attained through 
BhaOcti yoga , namely that, “when the mind and speech unite 


+ Otto,Rixdolf., Mysticism, east and west, Colliers books, 

1562. 

++ Prabhavananda^ Swami.,The sermon on the M-^unt,Londoni 
Allen Unwin, 1964, p.73. 



in erneat prayer, that prayer is answered”. Suoh a prayer 
la a kind of meditation in which one sees the preaenoe of 
the supreme Lord in all oreation. Ihia is, acoording to 
Hindu Yoga the hipest state of aamata oharaoteristic of 
aamadhi. Xhua, acoording to Prabhavananda, when the soul 
sees God everyidierejit itaelf beoomea perfect like God* 

In that state the world beoomea far 
more worth living because all has become God.This perhaps 
explains why a man of samadhi has deep interest inthe 
welfare of the whole of huma n ity. 

Sauton has referred to the Psalms 
( 46.10.) which says, "he still and know that 'I am God* ”. 
In order to realize this noa-dusdiatio monism Idle soul 
must become quiet.There must be perfect stillness in the 
soul to make it a vehicle of God* a message.Then ohtr the 
li^t of God will shine in the soul. 

The present writer wants to aaphaaize 
that this state explained by Sauton is in all respects 
the state of aamadhi which we have described as the 
samadhi of no return* It is remarkable to see how the 
psychological aspects of that state are exactly the same 
whether it is a Hindu or a IHiddhiat or a Christian who 
comes to achieve that state of samadhi. 


+ 


Sauton, Marcle., The BhaktiYoga of St.'fjaeresa, 
Prabuddha Bharata, Vol• 45,1940, p.418 * 
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Aooording to STratai Frabiiavananda 
our exiatsnoe boooiaes perfect ■when we merge with the 
Godhead. It is this knowledge of unity and perfeotion 
that brings with it aal'wation and freedom. 

The keynote of such a state iSfas pointed 
out by Hopkinaoa “‘‘.not effort but receptivity,not pride 
but humility.This type of myatioiam is not necessarily 
aaoetioism,which is followed by the monks or Hindu 
sadhus . It involves an attitude of brotherhood,love, and 
service. It also involves an adventure of the most fasoi- 
nating form,namely, the adven'ture of searohing for reality 
and being found by God. 

In this search for reali'ty rationar- 
lism is of no avail, although the reality, after once found, 
may be explained on the basis of rationalism. Religious 
apprehension and experiencing,may it be in Christian 
mysticism or in Hindu aoienoe of samadhi , needs neither 

intellectual nor rational appraooh,* 

Fof J 69 US 1ih.e world is rsalf^jxd so 

are its agonies, exploitations, frustrations, and human 

needs. The sinner is not to be condemned, but he sinful 
act.Henoe Jesus asks to love our enemies, so that there 
may be a ohanoe for their improvement. 

+ Hopkinson,A.W., Myatioiam, old and new, londoni Hisbet 
and CO., 1946 , ohpt.II. 



Christ was against exploitatim of all 
kinds* So he has warned that it may he easier for a oamel 
to go throng the eye of a needle than for a rioh man to 
enter the kingdom of God. It is said in OJimothy ( 6.8), 
that money is the root cause of all evil* ^emxs aooepted 
lifefhis body, and soul as a gift from God* For him the 
iiingdom of God is among men and it is within us. Man oan 
not earn money liiiitleaaly and serve God at the same time. 
In order to have an entity into the Kingdom o# God man 
must he a leveller* And J eaus himself> as pointed out by 
Johnson*^ t was the Head Leveller* 

This levelling may be oalled an idea 
very similar to the KkjJBiax yamas of asteya and aparl- 
graha t whioh teaoh the man of samadhi to abstain from 
aooumulating riohes and wealth* This brings out the faot 
that the baaio attitudes whioh have been emphasised by 
pious men are the same all over the world. 

If we oan not love our neighbour 
whom we meet every day then how oan we love God v^om we 
have never seen ? This is what Jesus wants every one of 
us to think. The praotioe of virtue should begin in our 
immediate surroundings and in our every day experiences. 
This is a principle highly recognised in the aoienoe of 

+ Johnson,Hewlettf Christianity and communism,Londons 
Putnam and oo.,1956, p. 95_. 
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samadlai also, as we have already eaqplained earlier. 

Hev.iilxell while deaoriblng the special 
features of the j^ngdom of God f has said that in its 
beginning it was not a very significant or important 
concept. This kingdom grew to a ‘Great Tree* in spite of 
an opposition by many thinkers to the idea. The way to 
it is a humble but living faith, higher places in the 
kingdom are achieved by service and aaorificial love. 

The path which taxea us to the Gross is the way to the 
throne. Christ consciousness is the pure land inside 

the kingdom. 

Christ oonsciousneas forms the very 
pith and marrow of Christian mystioism. The present 
writer wants to argue that an attitude similar to it 
is inherent in all human beings.Buddha nature and 
SwaTOOpa ;jnyana are nothing different from it in 
essence. It is what makes us see ail existence in our 
self and thereby in God. When this superior oonsoioue- 
nesa replaces our ordinary consciousness of the world 
of finite obyeots, then one becomes the son of God, or 
a Bodhisattva,or a .llvanmukta . It may thus be said that 
this superior oonsciousneas is the factor which 


+ 


>■ 


Sxell, tTosoph,S.i Rev.).,The Pulpit commentary, 
London* funK and co.,1913f p.l7—I8,and 


makes one aohleve the same final goal*whether one Is a 
Chrietlan asgrstlo or a Zen Buddhist or a Hindu monk 
praotieinji samadhi* IThis is a finding of a very oruoiaX 
importanoe. 

As brought out by Romain Holland 
the spiritual unity or identity of materials oonstitu- 
ting humanity is attested by these experiences* We find 
that the illuminations of Philo, Porphyry,and Plotinus 
were identioal, and idiat all of them oould be shown tS be 
very similar to the experienoe of samadhi* l^hat is beoar- 
use, the mind registers the results of enlightenment in the 
same way at any time,or at any place in the world. 

Before prooeeding further it would be 
benefioial to summarise the doctrines of Christian mysti¬ 
cism which we have disousaed at some length so far. 

They are t 

1) A Trinitarian doctrine of God, our Father in the 

heaven. 

2) Ian is responsible for all his actions and for 

salvation. 

3) Christ, the Son of God is the Saviour of mankind. 


Holland, Remain., Early Hellenio mystioism and its 

relation to Hindu aiystioism, Prabuddha Bharata, Vol. 35, 
p. 328 . 


4) Attainment of tiie father through Christ. 

5) Resurrection of the Christ oonsoiouanesa. 

6) Union with Christ and habitation by God’s spirit. 

7) and the ohuroh and sacrament as helps to salvation. 

The remains about myatioiam by Sriniwaaar- 
chari^ apply equally to the Christian myatioiam also, 
which we have enumerated in the foim of the above seven 
cheuraoteristies. He says, 

" Mysticism describes poetically uhe way in 
which the soul,freed from the lusts of flesh,seeks the 
inner Lord of love and sees him directly. The bliss of 
such myatio union is ineffable and is Brabmananda 
itself. 

There may be many ways in which the 
myatio experiences of union with the Lord are expressed 
by the mystics. One peculiar way is that of Bridal mystic 
cism, which uses the example of a husband and wife in 
union to explain the myatio union. This is similar to 
the kiin(^allni yoga ,in which the Goddess Aundalini is 
supposed to represent the female element and Lord Bhiva 
in the brain is the male principle. Their union in the 
aahaarara chakra is said, as we have already noted earlier, 


•f 


Briniwa3aohari,P,H.,Hridral mysticism, Prabuddha Bha- 
rata, Vol.59,19^>4, p. 262 . 
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to give rise to ultimate imowledge and eternal bliss in 
a state of samadhi. 

In tile Bridal myatioiasm of Oiiriatianlty 

the male element ia operative and aotive, and not the 

female element . Absorption in divine love ia a kind of 

aelf-auEihllation, a deatruotion of the exiatential ego or 

personality* Ihe 'I' beoomes a nullity or non-entity* 

In Ohriatianity this 'I’-leasneaa ia called union with 
Grod, whereas#in Zen Buddhi®n the aama state is given the 

name of nirv^a^ and the aame state ia called vanm.ukti 
faii^ya or aahaja aamadhi in Hindu Yoga* Only the 
expresaione vary herei and not the actual state* 

It would be interesting, at this stage, 
to study the teachings and speoialities of some prominent 
Ohriatian mystics with a view to bring out parallel 
tendenoies in them and other holy men* 

St*John of the Cross 

IThe basio urge of his personality 
was love for God which knew no limits. He was a spiri¬ 
tual poet. He looked upon the human body as a palace 
having two ataiya storeys. She dark night of the soil is 
perhaps an original ideea of St.dohn* It is a state of 
vacuum and suspense, when the longing for aenauous plea¬ 
sures is withdrawn oompletelyfand it is turned towards 
God* After the night of obscure senses there comes the 





of understanding. It is a stopping of oonoeptuali- 
satipA of the images and imaginations. St.John has 
given the oonoept of the soul as the hride longing for 
union with the hush and. 

Bridal myatioiam,it may he pointed out, 
has found a olear expression in Sufism and also in 
VaishnaviaiR* Beauty and love are used in them as the two 
most important attributes of God.She soul is looked upon 
as only a radialton of divine love whioh is all—pervasive. 
The final goal of this kind of aystioiam is complete 
oommunion of the soul with the lord. It is a state of 
perfect identifioation of the two. 

The Indian Sufis often speak of prema. 
or divine love. Brema is a kind of feminine love. The 
soul, »hioh is called the atman or shariri , is the 
absolute reality. The aesthetio mysticism of India 
considers Brahma, the creator as sundara , and the 
ahsolutr Brahman as Bhuvanar>sundara . The idea of an 
identity of God and soul in this myatioiam is very much 
similar to St.John's idea. Harding‘S mentions many songs 
of St.John, the following of iddLoh wo\ild he quite relevant 


+ Harding.M, Esther., Psyohio energy, Bollinger series, 
1947, p.145. 



for our purpose. St.Joim sings i 
Oh ! that led me.guidizig Wight, 

Oh ! Wi^t far sweeter than the Dam. , 

Oh ! Wi^t that did so then unite , 

The Love with his Beloved , 

Transforming lover in Beloved , 

I lay quite still, all my memory lost 
I leaned, my face upon the loved One* s breast ! I 

St.John belonged to the school of the 
Carmelites. As remarked by Swami Nityabodhananda , he 
was eminently a Bhakti«>yogln fdio praotised devotion as 
a path of perfection and fho attained great heists of 
spiritual eaqperlence by the aid of devotion. 

St.Teresa * 

She is another prominent representative 
of the Oaimelite school. According to her the ascent of 
the soul to reach God is constituted by seven mansions. 
Her ideal was Jesus Christ whom she wanted to possess 
entirely .Meditation, according to her, is a state of h*^ 
dignity to idiioh man is elevated by the Grace of Ck)d. 
Meditation makes the soul pure and receptive,so that it 

becomes fit to receive God* s Grace. 

St.Teresa used to say that those Vi/ho 


+ Kityabodhananda, Sviami., The bhaktiyoga of St.John of 
the ciTOSs, Prabuddha Bharat9Yol.67,1962, p.lb—iJii. 




practise meditation live in the eyea of God.Henoe she 
reoommended that meditation should he oontinned exen 
in illneas or sleep. Meditation,for her, was a means to 
deliver oneself from all agitations and ohsessions of 
the world. Disoretion,she said, is another boon of 
meditation whereby we oeaae to be slaves of passions,and 
thus we can feel the divine presence in us. 

St.Seresa described five main stages of 
meditation throu^ which * the barren piece of land is 
turned into a garden blooming with moat beautiful 
flowers*. The five stages are * 

1) Internalization of all tensions and actions,and the 
feeling of Orod' a presenoe. 

2) Development of the attitude of servant and master,the 
soul being the servant and God, the Master. 

3) Highest urge for a union with God. 

4) Waiting upon God for a union in utter receptivity, 

5) and, eternal union with the Lord. 

It is believed by many that St. 
Teresa had the power of levitation.This is, to be sure, 
a Yogio power.lt is spoken of very highly in the texts 
of Eathavoga . It is a result of intense practice of 
pranayama , In fact it is the examination of » 

which is the same thing as arousal of kundaiini power, 
and samadhi state. Thus it may be said that St.Teresa 
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a Yogini of the highest aohievemsnts, and that she 
had a first-hand experience of what is called bhavar - 
aamadhi * 

It may be said that St*Iereaa*s 
experience of samadhi was a result of her Bhakti-yoga 
or the Yoga of devotion. As remarked by Sauton the 
cult of So.Teresa was the Bhakti cult. 
granoio of Assisi i 

He was another prominent person who 
has left his mark on Christian mystioism. He was bom in 
Italy in the year 1182. He embraced the life of a 
wandering monk.His soul could oommunioate with God, and 
during such communications he realised the highest type of 
ecstaoy.Yet he served the people in various ways, and was 
never out off from dally life due to his ecstatic state. 
Thus he lived like a .ilvanmukta . Even during his travels 
he used to be absorbed in God* That sometimes made hi m 
oblivious of tshajf /Was going on around him. Hi a special 
mission, as brought out by Swam! Atulananda was a 
sort of co-ordination of daily life with his eostaoy. 


+ Saajiton,ivlaroel.,The Bhakti-yoga of St.Tereseu Prabuddha 
BharatSf V" ol. 45» 194G, p. 418 • 

+■>• Atulananda, Swami., Bc.irancis of Assisi,Prabuddha 
Bharaca, Vol, 2y,1924f p. 503. 
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From the ways of the saints and pious people 
mentioned ahoTSf we find one oommon method^ namelyy the 
method of love, devotion, or hhakti as the means to 
hz*idge the gap between man and God. J eans had said that 
love of God is the Great Commandment. He said, 

“ Ihou Shalt love the Loid with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great oommandment". ( verses 37-40). 

Bven God* a remedy for sin as suo|[ Is 
nothing else than love and devotion. God did not create 
ain.Itis the free will in man which was the oause of 
original sin. When man has committed the sin ,He has a 
rescue plan for us, as pointed out by Liokey^, from time 
immffliiorial. It is a plan for our escape from the total 
wrong ohoioe of damnation.His remedial plan is a way of 
deliverance from the awful oonsequenses of sin. 

With the maturity of human intellige¬ 
nce it reaches the stage of individual responsibility. 
Hero the holy spirit works to evoke response to God's 
offer of mercy. He speaks to our hearts regarding the 
law of love.He oonvinoes of sin, righteousness, and 
judgement. 

+ Iiiokey, A.i).,God speaks to modem man, Punei Oriental 
W at ohiaan, 196 9, P. 6 0, 
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If i»e oan love God* then we oan acatomati- 
oally love man# which ia very important. She myatioa really 
saw the sectular part of this teaching in their union idth 
God. She ideal of mystioiam is the direct intereoourse 
of the soul with God. The aim of all aaoetioiam is the 
conquest of life throu^ that of the self. So these two 
goals being more or leas si|iilar,we see many mystics 

were also aaoetios and monks. 

Aa brought out beautifully bjt Margaret 

aaith 

•* In the silenoe of the desert and in the soli¬ 
tude of his oelli the mystic oould asoend» freed from the 
entanglements of matter, to the mountain tops ^ere he 
oould contemplate and hold communion with the Absolute*. 

The words of the iiew Testament are 
pregnant with the hidden meanings of mysticism. St.Paul 
was a mystic idio was facsd with a sudden conversion of 
hi a personality. Sunderaingh was another example of a 
myatio wftio underwent sudden converaion. He was an Indian 
Christian* it was his strong belief that salvation la 
possible orily through the Oroas. This may be, indeed, a 
disputable point,because salvation oan be achieved by 

+ Smith,Margaret., Studies in early myatioiam, ttacMillan 
and oo.,1931fP»4-7. 



3 amMhi»a 8 all our diaouasion of the first Ifliree chapters 
of this iwric show 0 »ahd seaaadhi may !>• achieved in various 
ways. It Is true that the way of devotion la one of 
the easy and sure ways to samadhi* 

Appaaamy brings out an important 
fact in this matter i^en he says that , *• In order to 
obtain spiritual ]cno«d.edge the soul*s powers and inner 
senses — which on account of sin are benummbed and 
deadened — should be awaicened 

“ In order to attain it," he oontinuss , 
•• meditation is necessary. Meditation is lilce the rays of 

the Sun of righteousness", 

The tun of righteousness spreads 

its light on everything in the world including the soul, 

1 1 also reveals God.It removes the darkness from the mind. 
This is very much like the idea of the " third eye" in 
Hindu mysticism and Shaivism, Rising of the Sun of 
righteousness is perhaps Idle same thing as the soul's 
entry into the Kingdom of God. 


+ 

Appasamyt A,JThe Gross is Heaven, World Ohrlstian 
books, 1957, p,89. 
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Malgo has showi why most of us are 
unable to enter the iiingdom of God*This Is a very impoiv 
tant question that is true about any spiritual path.It 
applies equally to the praotioe of samadhi sand Zen 
meditation.The problem is * idiy is it that all of us can 
not reaoh the highest state of eternal bliss and enli^t- 
enment,notwithstanding the fact that all religions and 
all pious people unmistaicably point to suoh a state* and do 
show a way to it 7 

Malgo has mentioned ei^t reasons 

for this. They are t 

1) Distrust in the Lord and in religious sayings. 

2) The act of not believing in the words of the Lord. 

3) Superstition. 

4) Hatred towards religious men and sayings. 

5) Lust for flesh. 

6) Belief in sorcery. 

7) Idoletry. and 

8) Kypoorioy. 

One is reminded here of the six 
enemies of the student of the spiritual path famous in 
Sanskrita literature, which are called the ’.Shadidjus'. 


^ Malgo,^Vim.,Focal point of the world,— Jerusalem: 
Jacob and co.,p.84-93. 
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They are* i) kama ( desire for enjoyment) ii) krodha 
( anger ) iii) lohha ( greed) ir) moha C infatuation) 
v) mada ( intoxloation ) and vi) mataara ( envy ) • 

It is easy to aee why they are called the moat danger¬ 
ous enaaodes of any one interested in spiritual purauita. 
They prevent any progress on that path* That is why 
Yama and aiyama are placed in the very heginning of the 
discipline of Yoga leading to samadhi. 

Beligioua and spiritual sentiments 
of the students of samadhi,Zen practices, and any other 
form of mysticiaa, are rooted in a particular instinct 
expressed in the language of love. This is always accom¬ 
panied hy supression or awblimation of the sex appetite 
by inhibiting the expression of idiat Freud calls * the 
libido*. This is a process of educating the sub—consci¬ 
ous. 

Swami Ashokananda has explained 
clearly how there are rwaarkable similarities in this 
respect between the outlook of Vedanta and Ohristianity* 
He has put emphasis on the inner divinity of man and the 
goodness inherent in h i m as the oommon faofeor involved 
in all spiritual disciplines and endeavours. 


Ashokananda,Swami.,The influence of Indian thoufijit on 
Ohristianity,I’rabuddha Bharata,Vol. 36,19 JlfP* 237* 



Deaoriljing the personalities of 
John the Baptist and Jesus Ohrist, Miilira^ has declared 
that the personality of Jeausibehind whioh the whole 
Christian world and the Church revolveSfWaa an entirely 
new phenomenon in the west.His counterpart in idle east 
was Bodhisattva*" 

Zimmer’^'*' has rightly pointed out that 
the compassion tdxioh was oharaoteristic of I*ord iS^rishna 
and Bodhisattva was liice the 'spiritual sacrifice’ of 
Jesus Christ. 

As the net result of our discussion of 

Christian mysticism in idiis chapter it may be argued ss 
that the haaic principles governing the attitude, ethical 
training, and spiritual perfection attained ^le reaching 
the ultimate goal, are all very much the same whether the 
student is following the path of Christian mystioism or 
Yoga aamadhi. And it may he pointed out further that 
this similarity can very well he extended to the follo¬ 
wers of the path of nirvana in Zen Buddhism. 

In the next chapter we shall see vdiether 

Sufi mysticism also stands on the same footing as the 
three disciplines described so far. 

+ Mitra,i^amaichyanath., Mystioism, false and true, Prahuddha 
Bharat a, Vol. 31,19 26, p. 16, 

++ Zimmer,H.,The philoao hies of India, 1958,p.553* 


Chapter 8. 


SAMAimi AIO) SUFI MYSTICISM . 

The Ohriejrian oonoept of mystic life, 
aa wea aaw in the last chapter,may be aummariaed in the 
saying," we dwell in Him and He in ua,because He has 
given ua Hia spirit". Almoet this aame belief is found 
to be expressed in different terms if we study the early 
aufia. 

Margaret Smi'th ^has argued that the 
conception of God in the cjuran, which formed the basis of 
Sufi mysticism, was a simple notion like that put forth 
by St.Paul i* Chsfiatian mysticism. ipMriw Ephraim, the 
Syrian Sufi, according to Smith, for instance,believed that 
God is xhe only reality.But this idea further led the 
Sufis to pantheistic notions. 

The seed of pantheism was inherent in 
the teachings of Ephraim* He asserted that the one ain^e 
reality of God has clothed itself in all the foima that 
we aee in the world. God is the sole truth ( al- Haga )* 
and the Sufis are ‘ people of truth* ( abal al Hang.) • 


+ Smith,Margaret*, Studies in early mysticism in the 
middle eaat,MacMillan and oo.,193i» P*248. 
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Like the Ohrietisuas the Sufla also 
believed that the soul vias like a mirror iihioh has become 
ruaty and olouded by sin due to its oontaot with the 
material world. It is remarkable to see how much this 
idea of the soul is similar to that o< Patanjali and his 
oommentatorSf who also have oompared the jXva tor rather 
the buddhi to a distorted miiror. Further, the steps of 
'purgation* prescribed by the Sufis are veiy much oompar- 
Table with the Yoga view of removal of impuruties from the 
mind. 

The Sufis, as Palmer has pointed 
out,were intoxicated by drinking 'the wine of life in the 
cup of love*.It is love for Grod,who is all beauty. It may 
be said that the Sufis took a middle path between panthe¬ 
ism and the deism of the Quran.Theirs is a cult of 
beauty. Palmer sees in the cult of the Sufis a combination 
of the Hindu paths of Jny^a and Bhakti . The present 
writer feels that their approach is similar to the 
Bhaktlyofe-a or the Bhagavata dharma as we find it descri¬ 
bed in the Bhagavadgita. This can be confirmed from the 
fact that Sufism affirms the existence of one Ciod, who is 
the friend and the Lord of all individual souls. 

+ Palmer,S.H.,Oriental mystioiam.Luzao and oo.,1938, 
page X ,Preface. 
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This view of tlie present writer is also 
held by Ramaswami Sa8tri'*‘in his study of Vedanta# Vedanta, 
Sastri points out, stands for non-duality of the ataaan 
and Brahgag#The ^fis also believe that the absolute 
unity can be realized as the hagp .Sufism, may thus be 
called advaita in a fresh gaib. 

Roma Ghacudhuri ‘^'*‘haa also arrived at the 

same conclusion# She says, 

" Sufism, which is one of the moat imporcant bran¬ 
ches of Islamic philosophy,is specially interesting 
because of its similarities to some systems of Indhn 
philosophy, partioularly to vadanta advaitismi#” 

Sufism, as a brimoh of Islamic philoso¬ 
phy, must have its roots in the concept of God desoribed in 
the Quran. The God of the Quran is baaed on a praotioal 
need of the devotees, and their aspirations# The soul has 
a natural and eternal relationship with God# The Quran 
speaks of a personal God who can comfort the suffering 
human beings. The phiiosophioal conception of the 
ultimate reality as a fomless absolute Brahman can not 


+ Sastri, R#^#^#» The evolution of Indian mystici^, 
.Bombay: International book house, p.l04. 

++ Chaudhuri, Roma, Sufism and Vedanta, Calcutta: Praohya 
Vani Mandir,1963,P*2.. 


satisfy the needs and urges of an aspirant or devotee. 

As renariced toy Hoaain*^, the description 
of A1 Quran reveals a personal God ready to help you as a 
oompanion.He is oompassionats and oonsiderate. In many 
passages of the Quran Allah is represented as m an 
atoaolute sovereign woricing aooording to his Will in 
solitary grandeur liice a master vorks for the protection 
and the well-being of his slaves. As brought out in the 
Snoyolopaedia of Religion and Rthioe the God of 
Islam possesses immense kindneae»meroy, and friendship 
towards all the creatures. 

God is to toe known toy service 
( utoudiate ).humility ( taalim ). friendship ( yari ), and 
love ( ishq ).The Quran teaohes us to develop the quality 
of love for all in order to attain to eternal union with 
God, who is the ultimate reality* The Quran teaohes a 
message of love* In fact, every religion, as sister 

Nivedita■*"*"*■ woixld have us believe contains a message of 

+ Hosain,Wahid,, The Islamic conception of Godhead, 
Prabuddha Bharata, Vol* 34-,1929, p*236* 

+■+ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethios, 1925,p.775. 

Hivedita, Sister*, Beauties of Islam,Prabuddha 
Eharata, Vol. 35,19 3^* P • ^7 • 
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love.The attitudea li^e inai.tri . karana « eto». advocated 
by the stadenta of aamadhi may he apeoially mentuoned 
here. The advocacy of these by all mystics every^ere in 
the ivorldf 8^ our discussion so far brings out» points to 
the essential unity of approach of all of th«B. KThis is 
a finding of great importanee iFhioh our inquiry into 
samadhi and mysticism has yielded. 

Husain '^has disousaed the 

concept of God in the lat chapter of the Curan in detail. 
He aays that God is here described as a Cherisheri 
fillatfllner,mercifuly and compassionats.H© is also called 
the Lord of the Day of Judgement. Rabbil Al^ee^ » 
iidiich means ' the oheiiaher* is the first attribute of 
ffod. Another aspect of God is A 3 >-Rahman ir Rshlm » 
meaning jaeroiful. The self-supporting system of the 
universe is a proof of God' s rehmat or meroifhl nature. 
It is also believed that every one is bound by the 
consequences which one's deeds have earned.This is the 
Islamic form of the doctrine of karma accepted by all 
schools of Indian philosophy including Yoga, This belief 
implies that everyone is responsible for one's salvation. 

Tawhid is the fundamental theory of 


+ husain, Ashfaque.yThe quinteaoenoe of Islam,Bombayi 
Asia publ.House,I960, p. 17-18 • 


Divine unity .There are three maAn achoole of the Sufis 
regarding the interpretation of this theory. The Zahir 
or* simple oult* believes that God, who is One Holy esaenoe, 
brought £0.1 things from ’nothingness* into ' thingness* .All 
things, according to them, are dependent on Him for their 
existence.This attitude corresponds to the juranic Surate 
** Praised be God ^ho created the heaven and the 
earth and brought into being darkness and light*'. 

The second school, vhdoh is perhaps 
the most influential of the three, ar^ea the concept of 
* Hamah az uat * which means 'all is from that*. This may be 
called the Islamic counterpart of the famous Hindu saying : 
" Tattvamasi **« The third sect, as pointed out by Marquette 
believes in the statement* - " The infinite ,w4ien it gets 
limited,becomes known by names "* 

About these schools ELiade"*”^ writes, 

** They believed that the man who is in communication 
wiith God developes a sort of magical heat.He bums with 
the heat of asceticism.Such a man is csilled * sahib-Josh* . 

Eliade has also described many miracles that are commonly 

displayed by such mystics. 

+ Marquette, J .De., Introduction to comparative mysticism, 
Bombay*Bharatiya Vidya Baawan, 1965,p.167. 

++ Eliade,!., Shamanism, New York* Bolinger foundation, 
1964,p.475. 



Dr.M.Hafiz Syed ‘‘'has studied the devotional 
praotioee of the Sufi mystioa.The devotee, he says, 
always assumes for himself a status of a servant of fibd 
&od. God’s Grace is needed for obtaining prophetic vision. 
Oontemplation ( mushahadat ) is most essential for it. 
Contemplation is possible only through soundness of 
intuition and power of love. God in his pure absolute 
nature is oalled Zat . I'Cnown throu^ His Attributes,(Mx 
God is called Ismi-e-sifat . Meaning of Islam can be truly 
understood only by intense meditation on the divine 
attributes. 

2he discipline of a Sufi mystic, 
according to Dr. Syed, includes the following five parts t 

1) Prayer five times a day. 

2) A full mouth’s fast every year. 

3) Pilgrimage oalled Haz . 

4) Mental repetition of the name of Allah, and 

5) Meditation on God’s attributes* 

Meditation is divided into three parts. 

1) Meditation on the teacher ( lasawwu r-e-shalMh). 

2) Meditation on the Prophet ( Tasawwur - e~ rasul). 

+ Syed,M, Hafiz.,Some aspects of Islamic mysticism, 
Prabuddha Bharata, Vol.54,1949, P* 332. 


3) Meditation on God ( Tasawwia?-e-Allali) • 

The discipline that a Sufi \xndergoee 
for God-realization wuld appear hardly different from that 
undergone by a Hindu Yogi or a Christian mystic or a Zen 
Buddhist. The baaio attitudes all of them try to develop 
and the enli^tenment or understanding they reach in the 
final stage are, as one would observe, the same. There is 
neither any difference in the goal to be reached nor is 
there any conflict between the various methods.Perhaps all 
the difference between them is only a product of their 
milieu and the vords they use for expressing their experi¬ 
ences. They are all God’s men exhibiting the same qualities 
in their behaviour an.d thihfcLng, Yet, as there may be many 
paths leading to a place, so there may be many religions 
and seota forming the whole body of myatioiam. 

There is one very Important point to be 
remembex'ed here, namely, that althou^i there may be many 
religions, true religious experience or true mystic achieve¬ 
ment never shows any variation.lt is one and the same. 

This, the present writer wants to emphasize, 
is the main import of our endeavour so far. Let us see 
how far this holds true on a further examination of 
Sufi mystioism. 

Like the Hindus the Sufis also speak of 
two aspects of God, namely Tanzlh or nirgima , and Tashbil or 
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sft/aii'na • Jhavery * has aummariBed "the fondameJilsal teneta of 
Sufiaa in the form of the belief that the human soul, an 
emanation from God,tdll finally unite wittt God, and that in 
order to achieve this connection it must break all ita conne- 
otions from the extrinaio objects,thus living constantly in 
a state of detachment. By detachment and meditation alone 
one can have the ecstatic trance in which union with God is 
realized* 

Two aspects of eostaoy are recogni¬ 
sed in Sffiam, The negative aspect means getting rid of 
one’s individuality.The positive aepeot means abiding in 
God, The ultimate mystical knowledge of the Sufi is called 
marifat .Realization of ultimate truth is called hagigat . ^ 

The word Sufi has been deidved fom 
safa meaning purity* Thus Sufi means an individual of 
highest puidty* According to another derivation, the v/oid 
is derived from suf meaning wool,The Sufis generally wear 
rough wollen olothes as a sign of ssoetioifiaa and renunci¬ 


ation. 


It is one of the fundamental pre-supposi¬ 


tions of Sufism that Prophet Muhammed received from God a 
two-fold revelation. The first is called book-knowledge 


+ Jhavery,M.B,,kantra3hastra; a comparative and oritioal 
study, Mimedabad: Sarabnai and oo.,1944, p.ll3» 






( ilnHi-Safina) t and ttie aeoond heart-icnowledge ( iliB-i- 
Sina) • Like all other aeots of Islam the Sufia also 
claim their origin from the Prophet.Iheir teaohinga have 
their roots in the Quran.But they show a diveraion fi*om 
the orthodox views. 

A'ou Haaim of Kufa ( A.B, 779) 
regarded aa the first teaoher of Sufism, drew hla inspi¬ 
ration from the Prophet and the Quran. In addition to 
the Quranio principles, Sufism shows, as pointed out hy 
Dara an influwnoe of Ohristian and Buddhistic views. 

Por instance, the idea of purgation of vices is originally 
a Ohristian idea.The use of a rosaiy by the Sufis mi^t 

have been taken fiom the Buddhists. 

The historioal development of Sufism 

shows five distinct stages. They are i 

1) The early period — upto two oenturiea after Abu 

Haaim, 

2) Later developments — upto four centuries after Abu 

Basim. 

3) Period of reoonoiliation with Islamic orthodox views— 

4) Spanish development of Sufism, 

5) Period of Persian Sufism* 

■¥ Bara, A. S.I., Sufism, Prabaddha Bharata,Vol, 39,1934,p.559* 




She early period »- 


This represents ?»hat is sailed the old 
Sufism. It was generally associated with quietism and 
asoetioiam. Its main exponent was Hasan of Basra. He 
believed in the oonsequensea of sin as described in the 
Qurantsnd tau^t that asceticism and renunciation would 
be rewarded in the Heaven. During this stage Sufism had 
much influence of orthodox views. The chief teachers of 
this period were * Ibrahimi Abu Ali Shaqq»Da'ud of Tayyi 
Puday’l lyad,and Rabia. They all advocated observance of 
complete silence,and emphasised the importance of 
renunciation. 
hater development i- 

This is called the peiaod of 

new Sufism. Outside influences started showing themselves 
during this period.The hold of early orthodoxy was weakened. 
The Sufis accepted new ideas from Bridal mysticism. 

Buddhism, Vedanta* Neo—lplatoniam, and gnosticism. They also 
started giving new interpretations of the Quranic sayings. 
Hew speoiilations were given a place in the thinking of 
the sect. It was more or leas a period of rennaisanoe. 

Its pioneers were t Ma*raf al A.arkhi,Abu Sulayman al 

Darani, and Dhul Nun al Misri. 

Gmostioiam ( ma* rifat ), yftxioh meant intui¬ 
tional Knowledge of God arising from spiritual insight. 


received a respectable position during this period. There 
also was a strong belief in pantheiam. 

Period of reoonoiliation *- 

Here an attempt was made to give 
a place to the orthodox theology of the Quran in the new 
Sufiam.Thia tendency was propagated by Abul Hasan al 
Jullabe al Hujwiri through his famous boolc * Revelation of 
the mystery* (kaahf al-Majub) .The process started by him 
was broui^t to a final concluaton by Abu Hamid Mohammad al- 
Gaaali. Watt"^ ranks Gazali as the Greatest Muslim after 
the Prophet Mohsemaad. He points out that like Descartes 
Gazali also came to doubt the infallibility of sense peroe- 
ption.His great oontribution» aooording to Watt was that he 
brou^t orthodoxy of Islam and the new ideas of Sufi mys- 
tioiam into a closer oontast without a contradiction. 
Spanish Sufism j- 

This was a product of the 12th century 
A.D. Its propounder was Ibn Arabi,viho put forward the 
concept of ‘perfect man* ( Inaan-i- Kamil ) together with 
the idea of harmony of design in the struotural similarity 
of the microcosm and the maoiwooam. Hasafi was another 
great Sufi who further elaborated the unity of design. 

Watt, W.M.,Sufism,London* Allen Dnwin,p.l4. 
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Persian aoJaooI of Safiam »- 

Paridu'din Altar,Jalal ud’Din 
Hmai, and Shaikh Sadi were three great Sufi aainta who 

flourished in the 13 th century A.D, Bumi has written 
many hooka of repute,deaorihing the basic principles of 
Sufiam. The language of birds, and Maanawi were the most 
widely recognised among them. He was the founder of the 
order of the dancing Darvishes. Sadi was a mystical 
poet.He wrote the well known book ’Guliatan*. 

Another Sufi of this sohool was 
Abdu'l Karim ibn al-Jili. He put forward the idea of 
the * perfect man* .He wrote the famous work of Sufiam 
’Al-Insanu'l Kamil’( The perfect man). Abdu'r Rehman 
Jami was another notable Sufi of this cchool. 

John Oampbell Oman"*" and Jhaveri 
have described many sects of the Sufis belonging to 
all the above five periods in the hiatoiy of Sufiam, 
Oman has pointed out that these sects differed , not in 
their general outlook on life, but mainly according to 
their conception of Godhead and the details of the 
path. 


Oman,J.O., The mystics, ascetics, and saints of 
India, p. 6 3-67, 

++ Jhavery,M.B,, Mantrashastras comparative and cidticii 
study, Ahmedabadi Sarabhai , 1944, p.116. 




Tilua we find that before the time 
of the Prophet Mohammed there were two primitive jeots 
akin to the later Bufia,reapeotively called Mesohaiouna 
and Ischrachaiouna.The former were wandeid.ng monks, 
while the latter amphaaiaod contemplation. They distin¬ 
guished between what they called the * Alam-l—misal * 

{ the world of reality) and * Alam-i-khiyal * ( the world 
of the unreal).Their practices included audition, 
meditation, and contemplation. There is a striking simi¬ 
larity between these and the threefold vedantio way of 
ahravana , man an a # and ni di dtiy as ana . 

Similarly, in Persia there 

were two sects in existence in the first century of the 
Ohriatian era,which later divided into five Sufi sects. 
The first was called * Hululi '( the inspired), and the 
second * Ittihadia» ( the Unionists). 

The Dervishes form an important sect 
of Sufism. They had 12 different orders as followai 

1) Awaiai 

2) Kwani 

3) Adhami 

4) Bustami 

5) Saquati 

6) '4uadiri 

7) Rifai 



8) Narbaicahi or Siirbavardi 

9) Hubrafd 

10) Sb.azlll 

11) Maul aviy and 

12) Badawi. 

In India there have been four 
main orders of the Sufis, They arei the Ghiatiaithe 
guadiria, the Surhawardia, and the haqabbandis. They are 
named after their first initiators.Women have no plaoe in 
these orders except in the last named one* 

AS already mentioned earliert all the 
orders of Sufis recognise four main aspects of the disoi- 
pline,namely, ubudiate ( service)« taslim ( humility), 
yari ( friendship), and iahq C love). Wahid Kosain'*' has 
pointed out that the last named teohniq.ue, namely, that of 
love, is clearly influenced by the earlier bridal mystici¬ 
sm of the Ghriatiana. The concept of God as a lover was, in 
gill probability, a later addition to the Sufi concept of 
God as the pure, perfect, and holy being. This principle 
has great similarity with the Vaishnavite conception of 
uord ivriahna, the lover of the Go pi a* 


+ Rosain,’".,, Islamic conception of Godnead, Prabuddha 


rharata,Vol. 34.1929, P. 23r7-238, 
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As pointed out by Sriniwasaohaxi the 
Allah is looiced upon by the Sufis as abiding love in 
loneliness before oreation.Oreation brings out the soul 

as a radiation of divine lovof which is all —pervasive* 

The Sufi's soul ultimately plunges into love and gets 
absorbed into the eostacy of union, just as wine and water 

mix up into each other inseparably. In this respect there 
is hardly any difference between the mystic experiences 
of Rabia of Basra and St.Teresa, or between those of 
St.John of the Gross and Jami. This is because, vhen the 
individuality of the soul is destroyed by mystic vision 
there is complete God—intoxioation. 

Thus the Sufi saint Jami says in his 


Lawa’ih , 

“ Unification is not merely believing Him 


to be one,but in thyself being one with Him,*' 

The Sufi mystic is so inebriate with God lihe a bulbul 
that 1 the joys of the earth are immaterial for him. 
Even he realises that his ext^^rnal senses liice the eye or 
the ear are of no avail to behold the beauty of the lord. 


+ Sriniwasachari,P.«,Bridal mysticism, Prabuddha Bharata, 

Vol.59,1954,p. 263 . 

++ Whinfield, E.H,, and h.M, Mohammad., translation of Lawa'ih. 
Royal Asiatic Soo.,1928,p.ll- 24. 



We shall, at this stage,examine the 
special features of the teachings of some prominent Sufi 

mystics with a view to study if there is anything common 
to them all which we can call the essential characteristics 

of Sufism, so that a comparison of it oan be made with the 
samadhi state of Hindu Yoga# These prominent Sufis are* 
Rabia,Dhu*l Kun-al-Misri, Bayaaid-al-Bistami, Al-HallaJ, 
Haowiri,Ibnu*l Arahi, Paridu’Din Attar, Rumi, and Abu Hamid 
al-Grazali# 

Rabia i- 

We find her story described by 
various authors liice Harding‘S, Dara and Roma Ohau- 
vihury .It may be said that Rabia was the Sufi counter¬ 
part of iviira of the Hindu legends.She exemplifies, apart 
from pure love,the soul's efforts and God's Grace. She 
was born in a very poor family, was ill treated by her 
master, and had to undergo a multitude of hardships. But 
her whole life was filled completely by pure love for 
God. She used to say that God was her Mihrab ,and the 
path leading to Him was her Qilba . 


+ Harding,M., Psyohio energy, Bollinger series, 1947, 
p.145-148. 

++ Dara, A. S, I,, Rabi a, the siave girl, Prabuddha BhaBata, 
V0I.38, p.398. 

+++ dhaudhury, R., Sufism and Vedanta, 1963 , p.41. 
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Margaret Smith * oalls Rahia ' tlie 
second spotless Maryland says that she wanted to light a 
fire in the paradise and pour water on the hell. She did 
not worship Ood for fear of hell or love of paradise.She 
worshipped Him for His Beauty alone, and out of pure, 
unconditional love. 

> Bhu*! Nun-al-»Miarl i- 

He defined a Sufi as “he whose 
language is the reality of his abate". A Sufi, according 
to him,must have no worldly possessions.ine goal of life, 
he said, was to search for the missing identity of soul 
and tjod. He propounded the principle of ^ana ,or ultimate 
spiritual experience tnat all is iiod.Ihe main part of 
his teachings was 'gnosis'or spiritual insight. He taught 
that gnosis is different from icnowledge, because Joaerledge 
cornea from sense-perception,while insight comes from the 
heart, anosia gives certr-^inty, whereas knowledge may be 
shown to be false, and may thus have to change. 

His theory of gnosis reminds us of 

the Buddhist pradnya ,or the viveka-khyati of Yoga. The 
state of .Fana ,it must be said, is the Sufi version of 
j)ivAnmukti • 


+ Smith,k.. Headings from the myatios of Islam, London 
iiuzac and oo., 195t^» p.l2. 


He left ilia Home early in life 
and visited many Sufi saints, doing penance for over 
thirty years# His teaoiiings are reflected in his saying, 

” For thirty years the High Allah was my mirror,hut now 
I am my own mirrir" • 

Bayazid was a fismi believer in * Fana * 
and much of the spread of this principle is due to him. 

He found the lover,beloved, and love fusing into one.So 
he taught that misn is identiole with God.We do not have 
an experience of this truth because of the veil of igno¬ 
rance. For having a clear vision of the truth we must 
control the lower nature.hove, according to him, was the 
means for union with God, but he argued that true love was 
a God’s gift, as was God’s Grace. The final union is 
achieved in the state of eostaoy, which puts an end to all 
obstructing and limiting thoughts. He distinguished between 
haquicjuat ( truth) and marifat ( gnosis), and said that 
the former was the real goal and the latter, only a means. 

The ultimate state, as Bayazid vie*ed 
it, was called fana-al-fana, or total anihilation of the ego 


feeling. 


If we go through these views of 


Bayazid, with a baoiground of the Vedanta vie» 3 ,tben the 
fact standa out very clearly that Bayazid is apeaicing liice 


a thorougjai Vedantin, who puts realization of the Ultimate 
reality above everything else#The identity of views is 
very strikingly similar.It proves what we have said earlier, 
namely, that the experience of the mystios who achieved the 
ultimate state was the same everywhere in the world, how¬ 
soever their expressions of words may have varied. 

Al - Hallaj *- 

His teachings are recorded in the 
hook ’kitato-al-Tawaain* written hy him. His main contri¬ 
bution in this work is the concept of sainthood. He argues 
that God has two natures, namely, evolution and involution, 
This doctrine is very muoh similar to the Indian view of 
s risti and samhara . Prom these two processes which are 
shown by all creation including man,HaIla;j propounded the 
theory of ’perfect man*. He recognised the importance of 
free will in the achievement of fana . 

Yviri j- 

lis mystical ideas are recorded 
in ilia work * haahf-al-kahjub'. He speaks of two kinds of 
knowledge, the human knowledge, and divine knowledge. His 
main contribution was the uncovering of eleven veils on 
uhe path leading to fana. These veils are to be uncovered 
one by one.They are s - i) gnosis ( marifat), ii) unifica?- 
tion (tawhid), iii) faith, iv) purification,v) prayer, 

Vi) ; 3 lma, vii) fast, viii) companionship, ix) pilgrimage, 
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x) tile veil of teohnical knowledge of ilrn t marifat t 
gih g-ir Latf and iiagigat t and xi) the veil of audition 
( 3ania ») 

fhe idea of these veils and their uncovering 
has had a pro fount influence on the nature of the discip¬ 
line followed by the Sufis for attaining to fana » 

Ibm*l Arab! *- 

His main worms are : Patuhat-al- 
Makikiyya* and fususu'l nimam# He says that creation of the 
world by God was out of the logical necessity of knowing 
Himself.his descent in the form of the world took place 
through five steps, which were * i.) essence, ii) autrioutes, 
iii) actions, iv) similitude, and v) sensible objects. 

llan* 3 ascent to the union with God was 

effected through the following steps, 
i) search of reality underlying the fleeting world of 
objects, ii) diaoiplinning the body and mind for the jour^ 
ney towards union with God. iii) travels to sacred places 
£-jnd the places of saints, iv) service to humanity and to 
Che world, v) love for all. vi) seclusion and thinking in 
solitude, vii) knowledge of the true nature of the self, 
viii/ ecstaoy ix) revelation x) union wdth the absolute 
in iirect experience, and xi) absorption or fang,. 

If a iiindu mystic goes through these 



stages listed here even with a cursory loolc, oan he ever 
xiiiss the feeling that he is in the company of an intimate 
CO-traveller of the same path leading to the same goal ? 
I^ot at all t we must say, if he is a man of samadhi. 
yaridu*~.Din Attar i- 

His name is famous for the poem 
Mantiq -A1 - Tayr, explaining a spiritual pilgrimage of 
birds, in which he has shown allegorically the process of 
the myatio union of man with God* 3?he union is effected 
when one realises that there is really no duality of any 
icind in tliis world. This is the Vedantic theory of 
” i-^rohmaiva naparah ” in a Sufi garb. 

Jalal~Ud~Din Kumi t~ 

He is very highly regarded for his 
famous work ’ Maanavi' . He was the founder of a sect of 
Darvishes called Moulavis , and was responsible for intro¬ 
ducing music and dancing into Sufism. Devotion, according 
to him, is the first step to love. The greatest expression 
of love is to be found in stillness and silence. 

As observed by Bara Humi defined the 
ideal of human perfection in terms of the principle of 
’ hannony wi th the universal reason'which, he said, is the 


+ Bara, A* b»I •, J alaluddin Rumi, Prabuddha Hharata, 

v61. 38 ,p. 609 . 




first OTianation from God* 

bJiiyam;}! liaa aaid about Ruml that he 
had received instruction in spiritual principles from a 
Hindu teacher.We find in Rumi*3 writings the idea of rebirth, 
which is alien to the Islamic beliefa.Humi himself used to 
saj that he had died and taJcen rebirths hundreds of times. 
Suiai,thu8 offers a notable example of how there was a lot 
of give and take among tne mystics belonging to different 
religious faiths* 

Abu Hamid-Al~Gazali J- 

He was one of the most important 
Sufi saints who tried to reconcile the principles of Islamho 
religion with the experiences of the Sufis* Gazall,it may be 
said,was more impressed by the way of knowledge or direct 
experience,like the JnyanayogLs of India, rather than by 
the path of blind faith or aevotion* He argues, very much like 
a Hindu sanyaain or a Buddhist bhikkg , that poverty is 
an adornment of a Sufi, patience his ornament, and trust his 
dignity. Like a Vedantin he used to say that enlightenment 
and freedom come all of a sadden like a flash, and not 
through a slow psrocess of going through intermediate stages# 


+ Shyamji, ..'aulana Kumi ^ Hindi), Sadhan, &alii?a'^\Vishe3hanka, 


tfiathura, 1977, p*42* 






Prom our diaouaaion so far of the lives 
and teachings of the prominent Sufi mystics we may safely 
conclude that there is hardly any difference between the 
Sufis on the one hand and mystics belonging to the Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Ohristian religious faiths, regarding the outlook 
on life, goal of human life, and the sure and simple means for 
the attainment of that goal. The present writer would like 
to argue that this unity of approach is mainly due to the 
fact that the ultimate state reached by them all is one and 
the same.That is the state of samadhi,described by us earlier 
as samadhi of no return, or .livanmumti . 

They are all free from the olutches 
of avidya , and their understanding of the nature of the self 
and its relation to the world is of the same order, hence 
the inner experienoes of all the myatioa who have reached 
the state of samadhi are the same.They all live in the 
same inner world, although their outer world of tradition 

and faith m;ay show a wide variety* 

We shall now try to bring out the inner 

unity of the mystic experience more clearly by noting some 

more facts about Sufism. 

The mystic who has reached the ultimate 

j n-n ‘Arif* bv the SufiS. He is, to 

state of gnosis is called an 

bf sure, a man of God. 
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A3 pointed out by Maxgaret Smith 
” myatioiam oonaista in the spiritual realisation of a 
grandeur and a boundless unity that humbles all aelf-aaaer- 
tion. It dissolves the self in a wider glory 

It is one of the presuppositions of 
mysticism all over the world that the soul can perceive 
reality in a peculiar way of its owhi and that the soul is 
inherently of a divine nature, and is made of the same subs¬ 
tance as God. 

Mystioifflii expects that every one of us 
should speak right,think right, and thus aot right. As for 
the right action, the Quran ( 35.11) lists ten such actions 
which not only the mystic but every one of ua who wants to 
have emancipation must follow. These actions are regarded 
as the essenoe of the spiritual path by all pious people 
in the world,irrespective of their religious faiths.This 
way of discipline is common to all mystics of all times. It 
forms the common ground on which all mystics seem to stand. 

The ten right acts mentioned by the Quran are * i) search 
after God, ii) search for wisdom, iii) society of the wise, 
iv) obedience , v) renunciation , vi) piety , vii) submission, 
viii) reticence , ix) vigilance, and x) temperance. 


+ Sffiithjivi., Studies in early mysticism, Sheldon press, 
1931fP.i-^. 



This list of right acts given by the 
guran hardly seems to show any change if we see the prescri¬ 
ptions in this regards appearing in other religious faiths, 
it forma an important aspect of mysticism everywhere. Men of 
3 amadhl» for inatanoei have recommended the same pattern of 
behaviour for a student, by using words like swadhy^a , 
satsanga. vairogya t shauoha t mauns^ and so on. There is no 
wonder, therefore, that mystic experience every udaere is un¬ 
differentiated . 

Palmer* s remarks *' in this respect are 
very pertinent. He says, ” Henunciation and knowledge are 
nice a tree, ii-nowledge of fiod or the ultimate reality is the 
root.Remunoiation forms the branohes, and all good principles 
and qualities are the fruit". The present writer is in 
complete agreement with this jimile of Palmer, on the basis 
of the findings of the present study. 

The Quran says ( 2 .I 09 ,), " He is kith 

you wherever you are", or farther, '* ’A'herever you turn your 
face, Hod is there" ( 57.4.). i’his is truly an experience 
of ail the mystics, whether they are Hindu, or Jiaddhist,or 
Ohristian or Sufi. 


+ Palmer, H.H,, oriental mysticism,lusac and co.,1938» P.l8» 
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-The uiiiion of man and Grod»v^oh. ia 
regarded aa the highest state of a human being in Sufism, 
has two aapeota,one positive,and the other negative* 
Kegatively,it means fana ,or anihilation of the separate 
existence of the self due to merger in God, and positively, it 
means persistenoe of the self eternally in God, called 
ban a * 

Kioholson has pointed out many inter¬ 
mediate stages on this path of union with God* ^Che first 
step in that direction is becoming a ^ahid , or one who has 
renounced the world of enjoyments and has adopted solitude 
for the saice of oontejuplation, Then he becomes an Arif or 
an adept, "hen he immerses iiimself in the love of God he 
becomes a saint, called ' wali * * When a saint is gifted with 
inspiration and miracles,he becomes a nabi , or prophet. 

An apustle who ia entrusted with a message of God is called 
a IhAsul • 

i'iiohoison nas argued that a Wali or Imam 
ia a divine aan in communion with God* He does not put 
Muhammed in this category. But that may be a highly oontro- 
vertxai point. 

+ ivichol son, Reynold, A., I’he idea of personality in Sufism, 

Oxbridge Uni.press,i9i3» 




In order to effect the final unitive 


stage a Sufi is advised to practise a icind of japa which 
is called dhikr « This is of two types * in dhiicr ~e-.1ali 
one repeats the name of the lord ( Allah) loudly, while in 
■ihfici>-e-khafi the name is repeated without making a sound. 

It may be said that this is exactly like the vaoMka and 
upanatiu varieties of .1 apa aooordting to mantrashastra# 

In advanced stages of khafi the student 
shuts his eyes and fixes the attention on the breath, ’-hile 
breathing out he utters ( inwardly) ” Lar»ilarhs^ and while 
breathing in, the words ” il-al-lah " are uttered.a!her|rt)y the 
student fills his mind completely with the idea of .Qod, 
driving away ail thoughts about the world of exteritel obje¬ 
cts. The similarity of this kind of dhlkr with the *' Soham ” 
recitation or ” Haada.iapa sadhaaa " of hindu Yot^a is very 
striking. That shows that not only the basic attitudes bub 
also the procedures of aadhana are also similar in all 
mystics, whatever their superficial differences. 

Dhikr may be practised individually or 
in groups. The guadiris recite the name of Allah and His 
attributes in a loud voice.bimilar is bhe case of the 
Jhiatis. They i isume a particular posture for this purpose. 
'This posture is similar to what they call Vajrasana pose 
in Yuga practices. Dhikr is to be practised until it leads 


bo 'tauhid' or union with God. 



Before we olose this chapter on Sufism 
we shall try to oriug out the opinions of some well-imown 
writers on the similarity Between the teachings of Hinduism 
and Sufism. 

Syed^ffor inatanoe»ha3 said that '* it is very 

gtrilcing that some aspects of the Sufi and Hindu conception 

of dod are similar, fhe Sufi concept of (xod called 
is similar to advaita or non-duality, while the concept of 

•shahu^* is lihe that of the Vishishtadvalta school .She 
similarity of ideas of these two schools on both sides is 
pretty deep according to Syed. ^his reminds us of the 

truth of the vedic saying ” Bkaan sadvipr a bahudha vadanti ", 
which means, " The same single truth is expressed different¬ 
ly by different sagas **. 

Swami Tejaaananda has remarked 
that the viewpoints of the Hindus and the Sufis are funda¬ 
mentally the same.They both show a common faith in the 
scrip mires, and in an all-pervading basic reality of Allah 
or -brahman . Both share equally the universal outlook as 
expressed in the Bhagavadgita. Sven the idolatry, in Hinduism 
has its counterpart in Islam in the black stone at meooa. 

+ Syed,H.iVi., Elements of Islamic Sufism, Prabuddha Bharat a, 
Vol*58,1953f 

++ fejasananda, S., Points of contact between Hinduism and 
I si .am, Prabuddha Bharata, Vol .66,1961, p.126-134,. 



Arthur Oahome'^ haa brought out the 
faot that the Islamic idea of creation of the universe from 
nothingness is very similar to the Hindu idea of the univer- 
se as a manifestation of Him. Thus a man realising his OYjn 
true nature comes to rejUize the voidneas of tilings of expe— 
^ Ihe foimi remunds us of the formless * fhe ^i^ufis 
teach in secret what the Hindus teach openly, 'fhe anf-al-Haciq. 
of Halla4 is the Indian advaita in spirit. Hven the metho¬ 
dology of the two appeBTS to Oshorne the same* baliic and 

A'agarjuna are, in faot, speaJcing from the same plane. 

It is hardly neoessary to multiply 

examples. The faota stands out from our study so far that 
samadhi as a state of actual experience is what is common 
to the Yogis of India, Zen Buddhists, and Christian and Sufi 
mystics. They all form one single universal family.Their 
inner state is one and the same in spite of the diversity 
in their historical, geographic, or linguistic backgrounds. 


+ Osborne, A., Islam and the Advaita, Jviountain path, 


Vol.8,1971,p. 106-110. 


Ohapter 9* 


SUMMARY AUD OOKOLUBIOl^S 


After having studied the oonoept of 
saznidM so far in all ita details, and compared it with 
the experlenoea of the Zen, Christian,and Sufi myatioa, it 
falls to us in this ohapter to sum up the various findings 
recorded in the oourse of our inquiry,with a view to 
present the final picture regarding samadhi. 

As pointed out at the outset,samadhi, 
which used,for many centuries, to he a subject of interest 
for an extrwaely small number of persons,has, during the 
past two decades, started attracting very wide attention. 
The reasons for such a sudden revival of interest,as noted 
earlier, are very peculiar and interesting. Had the psyche¬ 
delic drugs not been invented during the post-war advances 
of soienoe, then peihaps samadhi and the Indian Yoga v/ould 
have remained, as we have observed, little known notions. 

The wide spread growth of interest in 
the state of samadhi has mainly prompted the present 
writer to undertake the present inquiry,espeoially the 
comparative study of the experienoes of the masters of 
samadhi and the myatioa belonging to various religious 
faiths all over the world. 

From an etymological study of 
the word 'samadhi*,an interesting fact came to light. 
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namelyt that the word dhyana was more in use in the earli¬ 
est Sanskrita writings for oonveying what was later asso- 
oiated with the meaning of samadhi* Various meanings of 
the worAa* aamadhi* and* dhyana * were studied# whioh brought 
out the interohangeahility of these two tenas* 

But the difference of meaning of 
these two terms became crucial in later times. Moreover# 
two very different senses in which the word ' aamadhi* has 
always been used were noted. A confusion arising from the 
failure to distinguish between these two meanings has been 
brou^t out and clarified. The word ’aamadhi* indicates a 
state of concentration which may come and go,and also a 
state called sahajavastha t which is once and for all.The 
need to understand clearly what the word is meaning in any 
particular context,whether it is being used in the former 
or the latter sense#is stressed in our discussion. 

Remembering this crucial stm fact# a 
study of the concept as discussed by Patanjali was undert^ 
ken. Vyasa’s definition of Yoga as aamadhi has been consi¬ 
dered in detail. This has been followed by a study of sama- 
dhi as a state of the ohitta ,ita main varieties, the subtle 
differences between them, and the three stages throu^ 
which this state of concentration is achieved. The differ¬ 
ence between samapattl and aamadhi has been explained. 


V 



While studying the preparatory conditi¬ 
ons that ultimately oulminated into the state of aamadhi, 
it was found that ohittaahuddhi or purification of the 
mind was the most essential prs*condition to samadhi* The 
impurities of the mind and the various means recommended 
by Patanjali for their removal were discussed. The practice 
oit dhyaaa as a purifier of the mind was discussed. This 
was followed by a detailed discussion of the significance 
of the bahirangaa of yoga , namelyt yama « nlyama , as ana, 
oranavama . and oratyihara , for bringing about the 
state of samadhi. An account of the physiologioal studies 
regarding asanas, pranayama , and TM of Mahesh fogi . and 
some substitutes for it. has been offered, 

A confusion among the commentators of 

Patanjali regarding the true meaning of the definition of 
oranavama has been pointed out, and the way In which it 
oan be removed is shown. This may be regarded as an impo]>- 
taat contribution to the proper understanding of 

The importance of pranayama for the 
state of samadhi lies in the fact that it arouses the 
dormant power in man called JiCundalini throu^^ 
icumbhalta . Hence it was thought necessary to study the 
process of awakening of this dormant power and its 
relation to samadhi . Various views regarding this power 





expresaed in ancient and modem literature have been 
studied. Ita location in the human bodyt and the phenomena 
associated with ita arouaal have been explained. An explar* 
nation is offered as to how the awaicening of the A^undalini 
leads to the state of samadhi. 

Ihe present study of the oonoept of 
samadhi has led the present writer to conclude that 
aamadhi is a state of psychological perfection# I'his very 
important conclusion has been elaborated on the basis of 
the behaviour of a athitapra.inya in daily life as descri¬ 
bed in uhe Bhagavadgita. The study of the psychological 
state of a man of samadhi has revealed the important fact 
that samadhi puta an end to avidya ,whioh ia ignorance of 
the true nature of the self. Ihis in turn leads to an 
i end of the payohologioal effort for bridging the imaginary 
gap between *what is* and ’what should be*# This ia one 
i of vhe mosi; remarkable faots about aam"^! brought out by 

if 

the present study# 

The behaviour of a man of samadhi 
is further shown to be oharaoteriaed by a complete freedom 
from tensions of all kinds# This finding is of great impoiv 
tanoe to the man of today,who is full of so mush of uneasi¬ 
ness, feeling of insecurity, aiid lack of trust, in spite of 
the great discoveries he has made in science# 

Samadhi ia farther shown to lead to balance and 



equipoise in meeting the problems of daily life* It is 
truly a state of ethioal and pap:ohologioal perfection of 
man-a state whioh every religion has always strived to 

bring about* 

These findings about the conoept and 
the state of samadhi,important as they are in tie oonfliot- 
corn world of today have been confirmed by comparing the 
state of samadhi with the ultimate state reached by mystics* 
belonging to the faiths of Zen Buddhism, ami Ohriajfianity, 
and Sufism. After studying at length the nature of the 
mystio experience as brought out in the writings of the 
px^^minent mystics belonging to these three faiths, the present 
writer has come to the conclusion that what is common to 
all of them is the unmistaitable state of ecstaoy and joy 
^diioh comes about as a result of various kinds of discipl¬ 
ine including devotion, service, renunciation,purification 

of the mind, and union with G-od* 

Samadhi may be attained by various 

methods like bhakti . karma , and .Inyana , . These paths are 
usually talcen to be different from each other. But actually 
the difference is only apparent , and not real,because the 
inner state of all the adepts is the same.It does not 
shov; any marked difference* This fact has been clearly 
brought out in the present study on the basis of an exami¬ 
nation of the teachings of the Zen masters, the Christian 
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saints like St.John, St.Paal, and bt.Xeresa, and the Sufi 
mystics like Ratoia,Bayazid, Al-Hallaj, and Kami. 

inner state of St.Teresa is hardly 

different from that of Rahia or Mira. Their times and 
geographical places were very different.But their inner 
experiences of reality, of the ultimate truth,of aod, 
were just one and the same. This is so very true,so the 
present study reveals.of all the mystics,irrespective of 
whether they were Hindus.Buddliists.Ohristians.or Sufis. 

The unity of experience of them all 
issues from the fact that reality, whatever its nature,is 
one and the same everywhere.The state of realization of 
the ultimate reality is also one and the same. And what 
is more important, the outward expression in daily life and 
behaviour of that realization is also the same in all 
oases. Whether one is a Hindu Yogi,or a Zen Buddhist,or 
a Christian or Sufi mystic, one shows the same qualities 
guoh as love for all humanity, inner peace and complete 
satisfaction, ^nd complete freedom from vices like greed, 

envy, and ego— feeling. 

Annihilation of the ego,to say the 
^ least, is one of the unmiatakahle marks of the mystics of 
shades and sects. Outwardly they may be Hindus or Buddhists 
or Christians or Sufis,but inwardly they are all men of 
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samadhi, or, to say the same thing, they are all men of G-od. 

These are in short some of the ohservar* 
tions and oonolusions ?hioh stand out as a result of the 
present study* 

If a aummazy may itself he summarised, the 
findings of the present study may be expressed in one 
single sentenoe in the form of the following hypothesis* 

” Samadhi, as a state of self-realisation, is 
the common thread running throu|^ the inner experiences 
of all the highly accomplished mystics of the world, 
irrespective of their religious,geographical, or social 
backgrounds 

This hypothesis would seem to be 
supported by a study done earlier by Maslow of what he 
called the • self-aotualizing people*. He has rioted some 
qualities common to them all,such as, correct perception 
of reality,very comfortable relations with the world, and 
having spontaneity,mystic experience,deep loyalty to and 
affection for the human race, and the quality of detachment 
and solitude. 

We have found these very qualities in 
ooxamon in all the mystics.The present study suggests one 


+ Maslow, A.H., Self-actualizing people, New York* Grune and 
Stratton Inc.,1950,p.11-34. 
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step further,namelyf that the unity of the inner experience 
of the mystics may be explained on the basis of the inner 
state that is common to them all,that is to say, the state 
of samadhi. 
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